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HOW CAN THEY ESCAPE BEING CRUSHED ; f') 


That is the question which growers of tobacco and dealers in the leaf are asking, in view of the increasing f ) 
power of the tobacco trusts. Another danger that is growing in volume will be the subject of a cartoon by q | 
and by, to be followed by a picture which will point out the remedy. 
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[Coneluded from liast week.] 
Combating Enemies of Potatoes. 


PROF M. V. SLINGERLAND, JORNELL UNIVERSITY. 








As both the Colorado beetle and the flea- 
beetle attacking potatoes are biting insects, 
and thus ‘eat the substance of the leaves, 
one would naturally conclude that paris 
green or some similar poison would protect 
the vines from their ravages. Ali potato 
growers long ago learned to successfully 
control the Colorado beetle by feeding it 
paris green, either as a spray or hy dusting 
on the dry poison, but experiments rave 
shown that the flea-beetle does not readily 
succumb to such application. In some pre- 
liminary experiments made here at the in- 
sectary, we found that kerosene emulsion 
was very effective against the flea-beetle, 
and extensive experiments elsewhere have 
shown that the all-round fungicide, bor- 
deaux mixture, is a practical and success- 
ful preventive of the attacks of this in- 





Fie. HANDY VAPOR SPRKAYER OR ATOMIZER. 


As both the early and the late blight 
(see illustrations in last week’s issue) read- 


sect. 


ily succumb to spraying with vordeaux 
mixture, potato-growers then have to use 
but the two common, well-known mixtures, 
the insecticide paris green or some similar 
poison, and the fungicide bordeaux mixture, 
the former to control the Colorado beetle 
and the latter to control the two blights 
and the flea-beetle. 

In some localities potato-growers dust 
paris green upon their vines with one of the 
dust-blowers, but the fact that it is usually 
necessary now to.apply bordeaux mixture 
to control the blights has led most potato- 
growers to spray their vines instead of 
dusting them, Fortunately the insecticide 
and fungicide can be mixed together and 
applied at the same time. For paris green 
anyone can use either of the cheap substi- 
tutes discussed in these columns April 15. 
Many people do not understand that paris 
green should be first mixed up with a little 
water into a thin paste before putting it 
into a barrel of water or bordeaux. If it 
is thrown into the barrel dry, it is almost 
impossible to get it thoroughly distriiuted 
through the liquid. 

PREPARATION AND USE OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

There are one or two important points in 
the making of bordeaux mixture Which do 
not appear in the formula: Fifty pounds 
copper sulphate or blue vitrol, 5 lbs un- 
slaked lime, 50 gals water. In making large 
quantities, one should mae stock solutions 
of both the lime and copper sulphate. This 
can easily be done by putting 40 Ibs sul- 
phate into a gunny sack or basket and 
hanging it into the top of a barrel 
containing 40 gallons of water, al- 
lowing the sack or basket to be 
immersed in the water. It will dissolve 
in this way in a short time and you will 
have a stock solution, cne gallon of which 
will contain one pound of copper sulphate. 
In another barrel slake as much lime as you 
can and do it well, If this is kept cov- 


ered with water’it will form a stock so- 
lution of tne Hme. To make a barrel of 
bordeaux mixture ready for spraying, fill 


your barrel about half full of water and add 
5 gals from your copper sulphate stock bar- 
rel, then dip out a quantity of lime from 
your stock barrel and dilute it with a con- 
siderable quantity of water. From this di- 
lution dip lime into your spraying barrel, 
constantly stirring the mixture as you pour 
it in. At this point what is known as the 


potassium ferrocyanide test is to be used. 
This consists in simply pouring a few drops 
of the test liquid onto the surface of your 
mixture in the spraying ‘barrel, and if no 
change takes place in the color of the test 
liquid you have added enough lime. 


Tf the 





test liquid suddenly changes to a very ‘dark 
brown color, it shows that the mixture is 
too acid and that more lime is needed to 
nevtralize it. This test liquid is made by 
dissolving five cents’ worth of the yellow 
prussiate of potash in half a pint of water; 
its use abviates the necessity of weighing 
the lime. When your test signifies that 
you have added enough lime, put in another 
gailon or two of the lime to make sure, and 
then fill your spray barrel with water ard 
your bordeaux mixture is properly made and 
ready for business. The whole essence of 
the above description af how to make bor- 
deaux mixture is to never put together con- 
centrated solutions of copper suiphate and 
the lime. Always dilute toth of these in- 
gredients with several times their bulk of 
water before putting them together. When 
your barrel of bordeaux fs ready you can 
quickly add your paris green past. For 
the Colorado beetle it is necessary tc use 
poisons much stronger than is aivisabie on 
fruit trees. That is, we would use on po- 
tato vines eight or ten ounces of paris 
green to each barrel of bordeaux mixture. 
There are many different ways of apply- 
ing these mixtures to potato vines. Ina 
garden patch or when the vines are small, 
even in a large field, the mixture can be 
applied with such a simple little machine 


as is shown in Fig 1. These little vapor 
sprayers or atomizers are cxceedingly 
handy tools. in gardens, greenhouses 


and similar places, Tine spray thrown by 
them is so very fine that the bordeaux-paris 
green mixture can and should be used 
two or three times as strong as one would 
use it in an ordinary barrel pump. One of 
these little machines will do all of the 
spraying necessary upon a small fotato 
paich, and it is the cheapest rig on tle 
market for such purposes. In large fields, 
barrel or tank sprayers are io be used. In 
Fig 2 is illustrated a homemade potato 
spraying outfit which anyone owning a 
pump and barrel: ought to ke ingenious 
encugh te devise. The same spraying outfit 
used in orchard work will als». answer the 
purpose very well. 
TIME TO APPLY INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES. 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules as to the number of times and the 
dates-when one should spray potatoes. For 
the insect pests it is an easy matter to de- 
cide when to spray, that is, begin work as 
soon as the insects are observed in alarm- 
ing numbers on the vines. In this case we 
shoot to kill, whereas in the case of the 
blights or fungous diseases, the applica- 





FIG 2, HOMEMADE POTATO SPRAYER. 


tions are preventive, { e, we must not wait 
until the-blight shows itself in great abun-— 
dance, but just as soon as the first spots 
are seen upon the leaves, the bordeaux mix- 
ture should be applied and the leaves kept 


protected with it from the spores of the © 


fungi. The bordeaux mixture will not kill 
the disease where it has once obtained a 
foothold, but it only acts to stop the dis- 
ease by preventing the spores of seeds from 
germinating when they fall upon the leaves 
protected by the mixture. 

In ordinary seasons about four applica- 
tions of the paris green and bordeaux will 
be sufficient to control the enemies of the 
potato. Make the first application soon 
after the vines are up, and repeat the dose 
at intervals of about two weeks until all 
danger from the late blight is over, In 
some sections it will not be necessary to 
spray as many times, so that one must use 
his eyes and make his best judgment tell 
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INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS 





him when and how many -times his potato 
vines should be sprayed. 

The above recommendations have all been 
carefully tested by expert experimenters 
in several states and, if carefully and in- 
telligently followed out, will result in pro- 
tecting potato foliage from the attacks of 
its insect and fungoys foes and as every 
potato grower Knows, his crop depend large. 
ly upon the health of the potato foliage, 
without its leaves the plant cannot breathe 
and thus cannot develop the best tubers or 
potatoes. 


Tomato Rot—A. H. W., 
This disease is caused by 


for 





Franklin Co, Pa: 
a fungus which 


is disseminated from plant to plant by 
winds, insects and other agencies. The 
best remedy against this pest is spraying 
with bordeaux mixture. The fungus 
spreads most rapidly during warm, moist 
seasons. It is therefore best to commence 
spraying before the plants are affected 


even, and repeat the operation every week 


or two. 

Carbolic Soap for Green Fly—The ordi- 
nary rose aphis and other species can be 
destroyed by the application of a solution 
made as follows: Dissalve 1 lb of carbolic 





soap in 2 gals of boiling water; add 1 pt of 
this mixture to 4 pts of soft water and ap- 
ply morning and evening to the infested 
plants. 

Effect of Insecticides on Seeds—It is 
often desirable to soak seeds in some solu- 
tion to prevent their destruction by such 
pests as gophers and the like. The Kan- 
sas exper sta finds that this soaking is in 
no way detrimental to the germinating 
qualities of the seeds. On the contrary 
there was an increase in the percentage 
which germinated. 








Paragrene. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

It is a deadly foe to insect -s and bugs. It is 
cheaper than Paris Green, more bulky and kills quicker. 
Does not injure the foliage. 

For many years we have been the sole manufacturers of the 
well-known Star Brand of Strictly Pure Paris Green, and know 
that Paragrene is an effective and reliable improvement on 
Paris Green. Qur reputation as Paris Green manufacturers 
isa gtarantee that Paragrene wil! do all we claim for it. 

Pricss: 14 |b. kits, 14%c. per Ib.; x and 3 Ib. pkgs., 
15¢. Rf lb.; 3% lb. pkgs. 16c. per Ib.; 4% lb. pkgs. 17¢. 

per |b.; f.0.b. New. York, Special rates to dealers 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. 

. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 E, New York. 
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ee EFFECTIVE INSECTICIDE. * *? 
“ Because there 1s absolutely no danger of 
@ burning the leaves. It adheres tothe foliage *% 
4 renee rain and weather, White in color, al- 4 
* ays kills quickly. Now used by the Gypsy ¢% 
. 4 Mot Commission of Massachusetts. Made and ,, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Eaaployment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 63 


The Early Promise for Apples. 


Indications now point to a good to lib- 
eral apple crop, taking the country at 
large. It is a far cry from the blossom- 
ing period of late April and early May to 
full fruition of Oct harvest, yet the situa- 
tion the middle of this month is indicative 
of a good yield, providing orchardists can 
successfully battle insect and fungous 
pests. Preliminary but extensive investi- 
gation just completed by American Agricul- 
turist in the principal apple-growing sec- 
- tions of the country, and in the Canadian 
provinces brings out the fact of a favor- 
able start, whatever may be developed 
later. The’ severity of the past winter, 
which hurt peach orchards so badly, evi- 
dently caused no material damage to ap- 
ples, while the spring was sufficiently free 
from severe changes in temperature to en- 
able orchards to reach the blooming period 
in a normal condition. Our correspond- 
ents, including many leading orchardists 
and specialists of the country, report that 
outside of two or three important sections, 
trees have bloomed well, presaging an ex- 
cellent set of fruit and a favorable start in 
this important crop. 

POSSIBLE SHORTAGE IN SOME EASTERN SECTIONS 

Our returns emphasize the importance, 
as frequently brought out in these columns 
the last two or three years, of western or- 
chards in making up the commercial crop 
of apples. In western Mo and northwest- 
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dian provinces. 
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ern Ark, where apple growing has received 
great impetus recently, a large and in- 
creasing number of young orchards are 
coming into bearing and prospects are 
brilliant for the ’99 crop. In portions of the 
Miss valley, including northeastern Mo and 
western Ill, growers are prosecuting an in- 
telligent campaign against the various 
pests, and this is true of southwestern Ia, 
eastern Kan and Neb and the promising 
apple orchard sections of Wis and other 
western states. Present prospects are fa- 
vorable in Mich, Ind and O. In the few 
sections of the middle south where apples 
are:grown present outlook is for a good 
crop. In the very important apple: belt of 
N Y and N E, however, the section long at 
the forefront in producing marketable sur- 
plus, the present outlook is relatively less 
favorable than further west, although there 
is a fair prospect of a liberal yield in the 
aggregate. A notable feature is the scant 
bloom of Baldwins in the heavy orchard 
section of central and western N Y; in 
many parts of the territory named Bald- 
wins show a bloom of only 25 to 50 per cent 
and there is also occasional like complaint 
of Spitz. Apple bloom in Mass seems to be 
somewhat lighter than a year ago, but 
promising in northern N E, and orchards 
in a healthy condition in the lower Cana- 
dian provimees where trees do not bloom 
until early June. 

It is a matter of regret that Baldwins, 
the important apple of central and western 
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N Y, have bloomed indifferently. This is 
not true of all orchards, but returns to 
American Agriculturist indicate it in con- 
siderable areas. Some of the leading or- 
chardists say young trees were injured dur- 
ing the winter by freezing; others that un- 
seasonably high temperatures in early May 
fcrced buds too rapidly. It must not be un- 
derstood that our correspondents predict 
a complete failure of the Baldwin crop, 
rather indicating a shortage in the bloom as 
a whole, while other varieties seem to be in 
promising condition. Compared with a year 
ago N Y orchards make a good showing, 
but our advices all indicate a prospect ma- 
terially short of that of the bumper crop 
year ’96. George T. Powell, the well-known 
orchardist of Columbia Co, says that apple 
scab of last year injured Baldwins, mak- 
ing them short this year. S. D. Willard of 
Geneva reports a light bloom in Baldwins, 
but says that Hubbardston, Nonesuch, Ben 
Davis, Greenings and others are most prom- 
ising. B. J. Case of northern Wayne reports 
a generally light bloom. Prospects only fair 
in Monroe, particularly for Baldwins, and 
this fact important, as this variety is so 
largely grown there. Prof L. H. Bailey of 
Ithaca reports fruits as a rule in good shape 
and blooming full. In Niagara Co a light 
bloom of Baldwins, others good, although 
not especially large. 

Conditions are somewhat similar in Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary Budd of the New 


Jersey horticultural society reports the 
[To Page 650.] : 


AND MILKMAID IN BONNIE SCOTLAND--See Page 647 


The Ayrshires coming from Bobby Burns’s county of Ayr in southwestern Scotland, are not widely known in the United 
States, although there are numerous herds in the eastern and middle states, and they are quite common in the eastern Cana- 


They are distinctly dairy cattle, although under certain conditions they produce excellent: beef. 
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A Good Flood-Gate. 


W. A. CLEARWATERS, INDIANA. 





The flood-fence or gate shown herewith 
is as good a one for ordinary creeks as can 
be built. One I constructed over three 


years ago on a particularly vicious little 
creek is in as good condition as when first 
built. 

Two good-sized posts will be needed, the 
length depending on the nature of the bot- 
tom. 
deep to set them. 


If sandy or gravelly 6 ft is none too 
If the bottom is soap- 





THE FLOOD-GATE IN POSITION. 


stone or shale, very hard, 4 ft will be deep 
enough if care is taken to prevent the 
swirl of water from cutting the posts out. 
I dig the holes in hard places by using 
dynamite. Bore or drill a hole within a 
foot of the depth post-hole is wanted, 
charge with 1% Ibs of 40 per cent dynamite. 
If you do not understand using dynamite, 
. get some one who does to shoot for you, as 
this will make the hole under water with- 
out any trouble and much quicker than one 
can dig in soft soil with a spade. 

The holes around the posts should be 
filled with hb ders tamped in solidly, using 
large ones on top. Have your blacksmith 
make four irons as shown in the upper part 
of illustration and at a@ from old wagon 
tires. For rods I used old buggy axles, the 
shoulders holding them in place nicely. I 
find six poles make a good hight for the 
gate and are about all one can get on the 
axle without having it made.longer. 

I have seen this gate made by boring 
holes in the poles to slip over axle, but I 
prefer having the smith make clevises, BD b, 
etc, from old buggy tires long enough to 
reach up on poles a foot with holes for 
spikes; give generous room between end of 
pole and rod so the end of the top poles 
may be put on the ground at d without 
cramping. Space the poles with wooden 
pump piping or blocks of wood bored— 
these must be put on before spiking the 
stirrups fast, or use wire, ¢, as shown in 
cut. ° 


Growing Ensilage Corn at the North 


G. F. MARSH, ONTARIO. 








Corn for ensilage will do best upon a 
clover sod turned under the previous au- 
tumn. A soil fairly light and containing a 
moderate percentage of moisture gives best 
results. The land must be thoroughly pre- 
pared. Cultivate in spring so that every 
weed seed will be started and the young 
plant killed later by means of the har- 
row. 
a team will save days later with the hoe. 
It is better to cultivate in the spring than 
to plow again, for the grass and clover that 
were turned down the season before can be 
more easily kept in check. A deep, warm 
seedbed is secured early, and we are en- 
abled to plant a week or ten days before it 
would otherwise be possible. Also when the 
soil is worked in this way it is in better 
condition to withstand a drouth, 

Piant as soon as the land is thorough- 
ly prepared, having given sufficient time 
between narrowings to start all weed seeds 
and when danger of frost is past, sow the 
seed with a common small grain drill, using 
two spouts. If a small variety of corn is 





One hour’s work at this time with , 
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planted three may be used. Sow at abcut 
the rate of one to one and a half pecks to 
the acre. Put it in about two inches deep. 
A few days after it is sown the regular 
long-toothed corn weeder or a light harrow 
should be run over the field to break the 
crust and kill weeds again as the plants 
are coming through the ground and at in- 
tervals until they become too high, It is 
better to drag in the afternoons, as the 
plants are tougher then. If a _ suitable 
harrow is not at hand a hay rake may 
be used to good advantage, or a harrow 
may be constructed by taking two 2x6 pine 
or hemlock boards and bolting them to- 
gether in the form of a triangle, and then 
driving 70 eight-inch nails in them up to the 
head in two rows. If the nails are slant- 
ed back slightly they are not so likely to 
tear out the corn. 

When too high to harrow, start the horse 
hoe and keep it going through the sum- 
mer, not only as a weed killer, but also to 
loosen the soil so that it will retain the 
moisture more thoroughly. The cultivation 
should be shallow so that the roots will not 
be injured. A harrow made somewhat sim- 
ilar to the one descri»ed, but smaller, will 
be found one of the best tools for cultivat- 
ing corn. The different kinds of weeders 
with long vibrating teeth do good work and 
are rapidly coming into use. With them 
the corn can be tilled until it is at least 
two feet high, thus causing great econ- 
omy of labor in the cultivation. 

What we must aim :t in the cultivation of 
corn is to kill the weeds and conserve mois- 
ture by keeping the soil well stirred with 
a light harrow or cultivator and to do this 
we must keep the crust broken, especially 
after a rain so that it will retain the mois- 
ture. When the corn is 5 or more feet high, 
it is useless to continue the cultivation, and 
many growers sow rye at the rate of two 
bushels per acre, and cover it in with the 
last cultivation. This rye will grow rap- 
idly when the corn is taken off, will afford 
good fall pasturage, prevent leaching and 
washing away of plant food through the 
winter and form a nice sod to turn under 
in the spring, which will be of great use 
in supplying humus to the succeeding crop. 

Plant the staple crop of some variety 
that has proved itself adapted to the par- 
ticular locality in which you live. In sec- 
tions where the season is long, large vari- 
eties, as Red Cob Ensilage and Mammoth 
Southern Sweet will doubtless be the best. 
For a medium section Mammoth Cuban is 
probably one of the best. Longfellow, High 
Mixed, Giant Prolific are also good. For a 
more northern section, where the season 
is shorter, an earlier corn is better, such as 
North -Dakota or Compton’s Early, or 
Leaming. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





A rusty machine is bad; a rusty farmer 
is worse. 

Keep animals well-fed, dry and clean, and 
throw medicine away. 

Don’t scrimp food for man or beast. Bet- 
ter three thrifty calves than four starveling 
runts. 

To read about the right method 4s good, 
to see it done is better, but to try and do 
it is best of all. 

Farmer Slow’s hired man has been saw- 
ing wood and hauling manure all the first 
part of the season. He hopes to begin the 
regular spring work soon. 


 ——————— 

Convenience for Feeding Calves—Where 
one has more than two or three calves in a 
pen, some arrangement must be made to 
keep them apart while being fed. The ac- 
companying illustration shows my plan. 
The upper part is a stanchion with the 
openings represented by the heavily shaded 
portions. As it stands, it is open and ready 
for the calf to be put in. The lower part 
represents the stanchion after the calves 
have taken their places and it has been 
closed. The uprights are held in position 
by the small pin at a, b is a two-inch board 
in front of the calves to which the uprights 








are attached, e the feeding pails where the 
milk or other food is to be placed. The 
calves will soon learn to take their places, 
They can be fastened in and are compelled 
to remain there until each one has disposed 
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of his feed. My stanchions hold 12 calves, 
but of course can be of any size. One-inch 
lumber is heavy enough for all portions of 
the stanchion except the lower board, 
which is two inches.—[M. J. Crouch, New 
York, 





African Farm Notes—Ostriches are look- 
ing well, says the March number of the 
Cape of Good Hope agricultural journal, 
and seem to enjoy a good feed of locusts, 
which if eaten alive do not harm them. 
Another correspondent of the African dep’t 
of agri under date of Feb 14 reports very 
hot weather, 98 degrees in the shade. The 
general testimony of correspondents points 
to great fear of locust visitation to crops. 
Insect pests and drouth are apparently the 
difficult thing in farming in South Africa. 
Cape farmers are experimenting in flax cul- 
ture. Grape growers are being supplied by 
the government with cuttings from Ameri- 
can vines at 5s to 15s per 1000, 





A Convenient Carrier—Baskets and 
handled boxes are in great demand upon 
the farm. The grocery box shown in the 
illustration has a handle made from a flat 

















barrel hoop that swings down out of the 
way when the box is being filled. The 
handle “hugs” the sides tightly, causing 
the projecting pins on the inside of the 
hané@le on either side of the box to slip into 
the holes made for them in the sides of the 
box when the handle is put upright. 





Why Peas Benefit Other Crops—It has 
been demonstrated that the micro-organ- 
ism of the roots of field peas collect more 
nitrogen than the plant itself needs. As a 
consequence any other crop, such as oats 
planted with peas, would be benefited by 
this accumulation of nitrogen unless the 
peas are s0 thick as to interfere with the 
proper development of the other crop. 





Corn Uniform in Composition—Analyses 
made by’Prof Wiley show that Indian corn 
maintains under the most .widely diverse 
climatic conditions a remarkable unjform- 
ity of composition. The corn may vary n 
size, color and general physical character- 
istics,. but its kernels are--very uniform in 
composition. 





Coarse Sandy Soils Unprofitable—Prof 
King’s experiments demonstrate quite con- 
clusively that sandy soils, no matter how 
rich they may be in plant food, must remain 
.wproductive .where the ground water is 
net near the surface and where good 
showers do not fall at regular intervals oF 
where irrigation is not practiced. 

















Making Butter Direct from Milk. 





This is at last being successfully accom- 
plished. The Radiator butter maker, a 
Swedish invention now being exhibited in 
New York by Thorsten Nordenfelt, appar- 
ently overcomes all difficulties encounter- 
ed by earlier machines of this kind. The 
sweet milk is pasteurized, the cream separ- 
ated and churned all at one operation, the 
time required being but slightly longer than 
for separating milk in the ordinary way. 
As a result the dairyman has pasteurized 
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skimmilk, pasteurized buttermilk, and but- 
ter from pasteurized cream. 

The butter, being made from sweet milk, 
is of course sweet. To secure the proper 
flavor or that produced by ripening the 
cream, the butter granules, after being 


washed, are immersed in a vat of refined 
skimmilk. Mr Nordenfelt claims that just 
as good flavor can be secured as when but- 
ter is churned from ripened cream, and cer- 
tainly the specimens made by the Radiator 
and tested by visitors are of the highest 
quality. Whether it will meet the demands 
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of the market, will keep as well as other 
butter, remains to be proved in this coun- 
try. It has stood the test in various coun- 
tries of Europe where the Radiator has 
been in successful operation for one to three 


years. The machine is exceedingly simple. 
A Radiator capable of handling the milk 
from 500 cows occupies a space not to ex- 
ceed 20x20 ft. 





The average egg record for all the pullets 
and hens in the-U S would probably not be 
50 eggs in a year.—[P. H. Jacobs, N J. 
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Experience with Western Wethers. 
SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE ON FATTENING MATURE 
SHEEP FOR MARKET—BY EWING SIMMS, OHIO. 





I will give you the plan we adopted in 
feeding 120 head of Montana wethers and 
the result. We received them Oct 1 and 
placed them on short pasture until they 
became rested and their hunger had been 
partially appeased. We then put them on 
fresh pasture with plenty of good water 
to drink. About Nov 1 we began to give a 
little grain, which was gradually increased 
until Dec 1 when they were .brought to the 
shed and given what mixed hay they would 
eat and their grain was increased to full 


feed. The amount varied from day to day, 
owing to the weather and temperature, 
from 5 to 7 bu of corn and cob meal ground 
coarse, with an occasional feed of shelled 
corn mixed with oats and bran for a 
change. 


Our manner of feeding was to place 1% 
to 2 bu of feed in troughs before letting the 
sheep out and enough more handy to re- 
plenish as often as necessary to give them 
what they would eat up clean. We found 
by putting fresh feed in troughs two or 
three times we could get them to eat more, 
and by watching them carefully we soon 
learned to tell when they were getting sat- 
isfied, and we rarely ever had a sheep off 
its feed during the entire time. Now for 
the result. We kept them just four 
months, from Oct 1 to Feb 1. One month 
pasture, one pasture and about 10 bu corn 
and two months mixed hay and 175 bu 
corn. They weighed Oct 1 90 lbs, shipped 
Feb 1 weighing 117 Ibs, giving us $166.76 for 
our feed and a fine lot of manure for our 
labor. 





Convenient Pig House with Lots. 
W. W. STEVENS. 





F. M..L., concerning a modern up-to-date 
hog house costing $200 or more, large enough 
to accommodate 40 or 50 would say that in 
building pigpens, like everything else, the 
best is always cheapest. The plan shown 
herewith needs but little explanation, as 
it can be constructed according to the 
means at the builder’s command and it can 
be made to suit the size of one’s herd. You 
could easily construct a four-room feeding 
house on this plan out of good dressed lum- 
ber for less than $200, especially if you are 
able to do your own carpenter work. When 
as many as 40 or 50 hogs are to be Kept 
they always do better if kept in different 
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PLAN OF HOG HOUSE WITH LOTS. 

pens according to size and age. It is also 


necessary that different aged animals be 
fed a different ration for best and -most 
satisfactory results and this can only be 
done when we have our hogs properly 
graded and separated. One thing we would 
have in making a hog house and that is 
a concrete floor. Any other floor is objec- 
tionable in some way. All kinds of wooden 
floors make bad rat harbors unless they 
are built up high off the ground, and in 
most cases they soon begin to decay and 
make pens unhealthy. By letting the con- 
crete extend out to the walls all round no 
rats can do any damage and you can scrape 
or wash out your house as clean as a jug 
at any time. The cost of a concrete floor 


may be a little more than wood to start 
with, but it is cheapest in the end. 

Let the sleeping rooms be made like a 
sloping just one 


lean-to, reof way and 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


facing the south if possible. In these we 
would have no floor. They can be moved 
about the yard from time to time and thus 
keep a nice pure place for pigs to sleep, 
every time it is moved using clean bedding, 
or rather moving every time clean bed- 
ding is used. Water is best supplied out in 
the lots instead of in the feed room, as 
hogs will keep the feed room more or less 
filthy if water is supplied there, especially 
if they can get to it to wallow. A small cis- 
tern or well is located in storage room from 
which underground pipes may extend to 
the several lots. In making fences between 
lots do not make them more than three or 
four boards high, just so a man can strad- 
dle over them comfortably. This you will 
find very convenient ‘n looking after your 
hogs. The outside fence may be higher if 
other stock have access to pens and are 
likely to jump. Two and a half feet is high 
enough for all inside fences. 
ES 
Care of Milk for Cheese Making. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





Care should begin before the milk leaves 
the udder by not overheating or exciting 
the cows prior to milking. To insure this, 
a judicious and experienced person should 
drive the animals into the _ stable and 
stanchion them. Perfect quiet should reign 
in the stable during the milking hour and 
the use of tobacco by the milkers at that 
time be absolutely prohibited. A rule 
should obtain for regularly brushing the 
cows’ udders previous to milking, and to 
never allow the fingers to be dipped in the 
milk pail to moisten the teats to facilitate 
stripping. 

As soon as a milk pail is full it should 
be carried from the stable. Both night and 
morning’s milk should be aerated, but espe- 
cial pains taken with the night’s product, 
because that has to stand on the farm over 
night. I consider aeration the most essen- 
tial point in preserving lacteal quality and 
those who neglect it can never have per- 
fectly flavored milk. Where milk is thor- 
oughly aerated, which at the same time 
cools it, there are few nights in summer 
so hot as to cause it to sour or taint. Many 
employ the crude method of first straining 
the hot night’s milk into the delivery can 
and then dipping and stirring the fluid at 
intervals for an hour or two. This is slow 
and laborious, and in the end brings no 
better result than if one of the improved 
aerators is employed. This allows the hot 
milk to drain from a hfght in fine streams 
into the can, running it through twice or 
thrice if necessary. In using one of these 
aerators great care should be exercised that 
the holes are small and far apart, so that 
it will take from eight to 10 minutes to 
drain a pailful of milk in fine streams into 
the can. Many of the aerators now on the 
market are not efficient because the holes 
are too iarge and close together. 

For the care of the night’s milk always 
set the delivery can on cleats, permitting a 
circulation of air. Do not store over 100 lbs 
of milk in a wide can and not over 75 lbs 
in a narrow one. Never mix the morn- 
ing’s with the night’s milk before de- 
livery at the factory. Have a separate 
can or cans for each. Know positively 
by personal supervision that your cans 
and milk pails are thoroughly washed 
and rigidly scalded every day before 
use. If you use ice or cold water to 
cool milk do not employ it until after the 
milk has been thoroughly aerated. If you 
do you may cause the lacteal quality to be 
injured by taint, particularly if a_can of 
hot milk is set in cold water, which chills 
the edges, driving the heat toward the cen- 
ter, its escape being prevented by the 
blanket of cream rising on top. Unless 
you have a perfectly reliable hired man you 
should see to the care of the milk yourself. 
Never set the delivery cans under a roof 
at night where the circulation ef air is cut 
off. I have found that a raised platform 
with open sides and roof for protection 












from rain is the best place for the cans of 
milk over night. 

In taking the product to the factory in 
the morning the cans shoulf be protected 
frem the hot sun by either moist sacking 
around them or a canvas covered wagon. 
Remember, that while ice is a great help 
if used after aeration, it is not essential to 
the preservation of milk quality for 12 
hours that it be used at all. If you con- 
scientiously observe strict cleanliness about 
milking, the scalding of milk utensils and 
the cooling of milk by airing, it will come 
to the factory in first-class shape for cheese 
making. Last, but not least, the milk-can 
stand on the farm should not be near the 
stable or in any situation within the reach 
of objectionable odors. Locate it in an open 


airy place. 
Fe ae ee 


Texas Fever may be controlled by 
washes of pyrethrum and kerosene emul- 
sion in connection with a liberal use of the 
currycomb and hand picking. Dipping has 
not proved successful. The presence or ab- 
sence of ticks in any region is not a re- 
liable test for the presence or absence of 
this disease. 


Lambs That Are Profitable—Lambs des-« 
tined for early market must come early 
and must mature rapidly. To secure these 
adopt a breed which matures at an early 
age. Have sufficient warm stables so that 
the lambs may be dropped in February or 
early in March. 


Give Hogs Plenty of Salt—Hogs should 
have free access to salt. When on pasture, 
put in some dry place under a shed where 
the hogs can get at it whenever wanted. 
Some recommend spading the salt into the 
soil, especially if it is clay, compelling the 
hogs to root for it. 


When to Discard Old Ewes—Old sheep 
are more profitable than young ones as 
long as they are healthy. The age at which 
a sheep becomes unprofitable depends upon 
the way it is kept and its constitution. 
Some will go down in vitality sooner than 
others. Any sheep that fails to regain her 
flesh properly after her lamb is sold should 
not be kept, as there is danger of not living 
through the next lambing.—[F. H. Sweet. 








Air the Cream—Immediately after separ- 
ating the cream it should be aired and cool- 
ed down to 60 degrees. It should be held 
at this temperature until churning time, 
which is indicated by the cream becom- 
ing slightly acid. The usual temperature 
for churning is 58 to 60 degrees. 








Cheap vs. Cheap. 


There are two kinds of 
cheap. One means good 
value for the money paud. 
The other means nasty cheap; 
that is, low first cost, regard- 
less of quality. We make 
cheap farm separators; that 
is, big value for the money. 
A Sharples Farm Separa- 
tor is a 365 days per year 
and a ten years without re- 
pair separator. Send 
for Catalogue No. 34. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 





BRANCHES. 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Toledo, O. St. Paul, Minn. 


Wubuque, ta. San Francisco; Cal. 
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The Scotch Dairy Cow. 





The modern breed of Ayrshires was 
started by crossing the compact and com- 
paratively smali Shorthorn bulls of milk- 
ing strain from the northern counties of 
England on the native Scotch cows and 
the Dutch cattle, Holstein and Holderness. 
A little later there was an admixture of 
Alderney or Jersey blood, probably both. 
To the Channel Island and Dutch breeds 
the Ayrshires owe their milking qualities 
and to the Shorthorn the aptitude to lay 
on flesh when this is desired. f 

This breed has the typical wedge shape 


of high class dairy animals. See illus- 
tration on Page 643. The horns have 
an inward curve similar to that of 


the Alderney. The shoulders are thin and 
the loins broad and deep. The prevailing 
color is a reddish brown with more or less 


white. The udder is large and the teats 
of good size. The cows are particularly 
hardy, produce a large quantity of milk 


compared to their size and thrive on less 
feed than most of the improved breeds. 
They produce more milk than the Jerseys, 
but less than the Holsteins. Some com- 
plain that they are not entirely satisfac- 
tory as butter makers, as the non-uniform- 
ity of the fat globules causes some loss in 
crearting and difficulty in churning. When 
set, the milk must be left somewhat longer 
than that of other breeds. For cheese the 
milk is considered especially desirable in 
that the percentage of casein is high. 
Where the milk is sold for immediate con- 
sumption this breed is especially satisfac- 
tory. 

Ayrshires are particularly valuable in a 
cold or northern climate. A Canadian 
breeder, Mr D. Nicol of Ontario, states that 
he has been supplying confectioners and 
bakers with sweet milk, cream and skim- 
milk and finds purebred Ayrshires best for 
his climate, as they are most economical. 
They give milk almost up to the time of 
calving and are very uniform in produc- 
tiveness. The cows are remarkably neat 
looking and One of the prettiest classes of 
cattle. They are also exceptionally gentle 
and milk to a remarkable old age. Cows 
18 and 19 years old have been known to 
produce milk at a profit. The excellent 
dixestive organs enable the cows to assimi- 
late and make the best possible use of feed. 

Secretary Winslow of the Ayrshire breed- 
ers’ association collected some _ statistics 
concerning the milk production of this 
breed. The eld varies quite widely, but 
the average yearly production seems from 
t} investigation to be between 6000 and 
6500 lbs. Individual cows. have produced 
as high as 13,500 lbs in 12 months. Asarule 
1 lb of cheese can be made from 9 to 11 Ibs 
of Ayrshire milk. The average butter 
yield of six cows in the ’88 test at the N H 
station was 267 Ibs. In ’90 tests at the 
Maine station the average was 204% Ibs. 
The average for 614 cows in’90was 221% lbs. 
At the American dairy show at Chicago in 
*89 the sweepstakes prize for the best dairy 

tter from any part of the United States 
was awarded to a 10-lb package from an 
Ohio Ayrshire herd. An Ayrshire cow pro- 
duced for 15 years an average of 6000 Ibs. 
Her 12-year-old record was 7082 lbs. In a 
breed test in N J, which unfortunately was 
terminated at the end of 11 months by the 
} .rning of the barn and cows used in the 
test, Ayrshires stood first in cheapness of 
production of milk. It cost 1.66c to pro- 
duce a, quart of Ayrshire milk, 1.71c Guern- 
sey, 1.75c Holstein, 1.91c Jersey and 1.7lc 
Shorthorn, 





Increasing Fertility of Rye Fields—F. 
D. H.: Sow cowpeas at once on the field 
intended for rye, if the ground needs addi- 
tional fertility. Probably the best way to 
Sow them is at the rate of 1% bu per acre, 
covering to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. Allow 
them to develop pretty well, at least until 
they are in bloom, then turn under. The 
black-eyed marrowfats may be sown in 
Place of cow or Canada peas, but are sel- 





THE DAIRY 


dom as satisfactory. They are somewhat 
coarser and have to be turned under earlier. 
For stock feed they are not quite so good. 


Siberia as a Butter Producer— More than 
2500 tons butter were exported from Si- 
beria in ‘97, the latest date for which of- 
ficial figures are available. In that year 
dairy machinery to the value of $50,000 was 
sent into Siberia. During the first half 
of ’98, over 30,000 tons fresh butter were 
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manufactured in that young giant of thé 
north, 








Epilepsy—E. H. P.’s (Ohio) hog has fits. 
Give a dose of castor oil, 1 oz for a hog 3 
months old, 2 oz for a hog 6 months old; af- 
ter this operates give 15 grains bromide 
of potassium to a 3 months old pig 3 times 
a day in its food or in % pt water. Twice 
this quantity for a hog 6 months old. 
Change the food: ; 
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“ALPHA-DISG” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


The improved ‘‘Alpha” disc or divided milk- 
strata system is used in the De Laval separators 
Strong patents prevent its use in any 
other machines. 
the De Laval machines as superior to other 
separators as such other separators are to 
setting systems. It reduces necessary speed 
one-half, reduces size of revolving bowl, saves 
labor and power, enables simplicity and dura- 
bility, skimming cold milk, running cream of 
any desired thickness, and insures absolute 
thoroughness of separation under practical 
use conditions, which is not possible with any 
other separator or creaming system, 


The “disc” system makes 





Send for new 1899 catalogue. 
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Ranpoten & Cana Ste. 
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74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
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WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS 


ABOUT 


THE IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Feb. 27th, 1899. 


It gives me pleasure to say that the dairy machinery 

& bought of your company two years ago, including a No. ; 

Improved U. S: Separator and a Pony Power, is working wel 
and giving entire satisfaction. ‘ 

The Improved U. S. Separator is doing all pan ores more 


than was claimed by your agent. 


The separation is perfect, it 


runs easily, without noise or friction, and it is easy to manage 


and care for. 


Of all the separators placed upon the market, 


there is none that excels the Improved U. S. in my opinion. 
G. W. PIERCE, President Vt. Dairymen’s Ass’n. 


Write for our latest Illustrated Catalogues. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 























The New 


REID Hand 
Separator 


is the closest skimmer on record 
in proportion to the capacity 
and price. Is light running and 
easy to operate. Gives a much 
superior quality of cream, 
which produces a finer grade 
S. of butter. All are sent out 


tee and sell entirely upon 
their merits. 
= Write for Hand Separator catalogue—it's free. 
y Active Agents Wanted. 
A. H. REID, 3000 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUR MILK 


3 indication of decay im milk. It invariably re- 
) sults from some foreign matter—bad odors of 
Stable or feed, etc. 
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produ 5 portest flavor. Free book “Milk.” 
Champten Milk Fan ng Co., 
48 Railroad St., CO XN, ¥. 
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The Harlequin Capbage Bug. 
PROF E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, MARYLAND. 





Southern truckers have been familiar 
with the harlequin cabbage bug, calico back 
or fire bug (Murgantia histrionica), as it is 
variously called, for many years. For the 
past 25 years it has constantly been spread- 
ing toward the east from Texas where it 
first appeared in 1866, coming there from 
Mexico. Recently it has been found in 
southern Pennsylvania, and is yearly being 
found in heretofore unmolested localities 
in Md, N J, W Va and neighboring states. 

Its appearance is very characteristic and 
it is not readily mistaken for any other. It 
is of an oval, flattened shape, about one- 
fourth inch long when full grown, black 
with bright red and yellow markings, as 
indicated in the illustration. The adults 
hibernate over winter in neglected cab- 
bage stumps, under rubbish, etc, and ap- 
pear from the latter part of March in the 
extreme south, to the first of May in the 
latitude of Md. The eggs are then de- 
posited upon kale, mustard or wild cruci- 
ferous plants. They are placed in a 
double row of 12 or 13 and are marked with 
black rings somewhat resembling small, 
white barrels with black hoops. The eggs 
hatch in three or four days, and the young 
insects become full grown in about two 
weeks. The nymphs differ considerably 
from the adults in the orange markings, as 
shown in the figure. In the south there are 
as many as seven or eight broods in a 
year, while only three or four occur in Md.. 
The mouth parts are those characteristic of 
the hemirtera, or true bugs, forming a 
tube with which the insect pierces the foli- 
age and sucks out the juices of the plants, 
causing them to wither and dry. 

The most successful means of control- 
ling the pest yet devised, and one which is 
very satisfactory when properly handled, 
consists in killing the bugs while they are 
feeding upon a catch crop before they have 
commenced to attack the cabbages. For 
this catch crop, kale serves admirably, or 
mustard may be planted early in the spring 
and should be planted in rows scattered 
through the intended cabbage field. The 
bugs seem to prefer the kale or mustard 
to the young cabbage, and will be found 
upon the catch crop even before the cab- 
bage plants are set out. While they are 
still upon the mustard, they should be kill- 
ed by spraying with pure kerosene. The 
catch crop should be planted to come up at 
different periods, so that after one por- 
tion Fas been sprayed, a fresh row will in- 
vite those bugs remaining. From experi- 
rents which I made last season with spray- 
ing the bugs with whaleoil soap, I believe 
this will prove effectual in _ killing 
them after they have commenced to at- 
tack the cabbage, if used at a strength of 
1% or 2 Ibs per gallon of water. In my ex- 
periments it killed all the bugs wiiich were 
hit, and did not seem to have any dele- 
terious effect upon the plant. Further ¢x- 
periments on a larger scale will be needed, 
however, to demonstrate the practicabil- 
ity of this mode of treatment. Py a proper 
manipulation of the trap crops, this pest 
may be kept pretty thoroughly in check, 
but to do this successfully will depend very 
largely upon the good judgment of the 
grower, and his knowledge of the pest. 


Fruit Beetles and Borers. 


These pests naturally do a great amount 
of damage in all fruit growing sections. 
Prof J. M. Stedman in- Bulletin 44 of the 
Mo exper sta says that the bark beetle is 
rapidly increasing in Missouri and that it 
infests plum, cherry, apricot, nectarine, 
peach, apple, pear and quince trees. The 
damage is caused by the adult beetles mak- 
ing minute holes through the bark. The 
eges are deposited in these and the larvae 
burrow just beneath the tough bark,. de- 
stroying the layer of new cells and killing 
the branches above the injury. Unhealthy 





trees are attacked first, but even the most 
vigorous are liable to become infested. 
The pest is difficult to control, but may 


-e held in check if attention is given to re- 
moving every part of the infested tree and 
burning at once, -Keeping the _ trees in 
healthy, vigorous condition by cultivation 
and fertilization, covering the trunk and 
large limbs with some repellant solution, 
applying to the smaller limbs by means of 
a force pump and to the larger by means of 
a whitewash brush. The best wash is 
made by dissolving as much common 
washing soda as possible in six gallons of 
soft water and then adding 1 gal of soft 
soap, 1 pt of crude carbolic acid and mix- 
ing thoroughly. Slake 2 lbs of lime in 2 gals 
water, filter and add the lime water to the 
above mixture. To all this add % lb of 
paris green and mix thoroughly. The wash 
may be made thicker by adding lime. The 
same treatment will answer for borers on 
any kind of trees. A wash made in this 
manner is not expensive, is easily applied 
and very effective. 


How Ringing Affects Grapes. 





Ringing grapes is practiced by many 
growers to secure early maturity and 
larger bunches. It consists simply of re- 
moving a ring of bark from the bearing 
arm between the main vine and the buds 








HORTICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


forms, With careful management the 
vitality of the vines need not be seriously 
injured. The whole question of the desira- 
bility of ringing and the profit from the 
process is one which the grower must de- 
cide for himself. 


a 

Sweet Potatoes in Small Hills—I note 
your article on planting sweet potatoes in 
a recent issue. I think there is a better 
method than you set forth. Instead of 
high hills or ridges I find the best way is 
to plow the ground not over 3 or 4 in deep, 
harrow and roll so as to fine the soil, then 
throw together two furrows and make into 
hills with hoe. The hills can be left rough 
on the sides and should not be over 8 in 
high and level on top. Set plants rather 
deep in the hill. When the vines are hoed 
the hills can then be put in good shape. 
The sweet potato being a southern plant 
needs plenty of heat. Shallow hills will 
produce nice potatoes, but in deep hills or 
ridges you will get a lot of long, slim 
strings instead of short, thick potatoes. 
Try it.—[A. B. Nicholson, Illinois. 





Sweet Potato Diseases are carefully con- 
sidered in Bulletin 60 from the Maryland 
station by C. O. Townsend. This crop is 
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which are to produce fruit the first season. 
This does not interfere with the ascent of 
the sap, but it does prevent the return of 
the food that has been formed in the 
leaves. The parts of the branch above the 
ring can draw upon all the food formed in 
the leaves of that branch. As a result the 
overfed bunches grow faster and become 
larger than they othérwise would. 

This matter is fully treated by F. H. Hall 
in Bulletin 151 of the N Y exper sta, where 
the results of quite extended experiments 
are recorded. These experiments tend to 
show that ringing will mature grapes of 
some varieties earlier and will also produce 
larger and more compact bunches. The 
difference will vary with the variety, sea- 
son, condition of foliage, amount of fruit 
allowed to mature on one vine, etc. The 
quality of finely flavored grapes, however, 
is liable to be lowered. This may be rem- 
edied to some extent by trimming the 
ringed vines so that but little new growth 








nymphs, d adult, e mouth parts, f a parasite, 


[After W. G. Johnson, unpublished.] 

an extremely important one, not only in 
Maryland, but throughout the south. The 
main trouble with it seems to be various 
forms of rot that attack either the root or 
the stem or both. As a general rule, the 
best remedy is to plant only sets that are 
free from disease, rotate the crop or do not 
plant it where the disease appeared last 
season, and sow broadcast 400 Ibs of sul- 
phur per acre and harrow it in. It is also 
advised to spray the growing crop with the 
bordeaux mixture. Gather and burn the 
diseased roots, tops, etc, at harvest time. 
The soft rot that attacks the sweet potato 
when it is stored will be reduced by avoid- 
ing all bruising of the tubers, storing in @ 
dry place at a temperature of about 70 de- 
grees and remove and burn diseased tubers 
as soon as they begin to decay. 


Best Depth to Plant Potatoes—In exper- 
iments made at the Wis sta potato seed 
planted 4 in deep yielded better than that 
planted 2 in deep or 6 in. * 











Cutting and Marketing Asparagus. 





It is but a few decades since the extreme 
duration of the asparagus season in our 
large city markets was limited to six or 
eight weeks. But now, with the various 
forcing methods and the vast extension of 
asparagus culture from the far north to 
our southernmost states, this delicious 
vegetable may be had in the fresh state for 
fully six months in succession. With this 
great expansion of the field of supply the 
methods of shipping and marketing natur- 
ally had to change also. While formerly 
the earliest asparagus in any locality al- 
ways commanded the highest price, there 
is no dependence on this now, as with the 
many and expeditious transportation fa- 





BUNCHER, AND SPEARS READY TO BE TIED. 


cilities, combined with the very rapid 
growth of the stalks under favorable con- 
ditions, disastrous gluts may occur in mar- 
ket centers at any time. It is for this rea- 
son that many large growers depend for 
the disposal of their crops on canneries 
more than on the open market, contracting 
their entire product at a certain price. For 
several years the factory price paid to the 
farmers has varied from 9 to 12c per bunch 
of two pounds each, but this year, owing 
principally to the ravages of the asparagus 
rust, the price is from 2 to 3c higher. 

The ‘mode of cutting asparagus varies 
according to the requirements of the mar- 
kets, whether green or white stalks are de- 
sired. Whatever individual preferences 
may be, the fact is that in New York city 
and some other large market centers 75 per 
cent of the asparagus sold is white or 
blanched, and it would be useléss to try to 
persuade the buyers to take any other. 
To show how extreme the convictions are 
in this matter of taste we quote from Prof 
J. F. C. Du Pre of the Clemson agricultural 
college: ‘‘Why anyone should prefer. the 
almost tasteless, insipid white to the green 
‘.rass,’ into. which the sunshine has put 
the flavor of ambrosia, is beyond-my com- 
prehension.” .On the other.-hand, V. F. 
Lebeuf, the famous asparagus expert of 
Argenteuil, writes: ‘‘Properly blanched 
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SOUTHERN ASPARAGUS CRATE, 
with 24 bunches of green asparagus. 


asparagus is infinitely more tender and 
delicate than green. To serve up green 
asparagus is to dishonor the table.” In re- 
cent years a compromise has been made 
between the two styles. By allowing the 
tops of the hilled up sprouts to grow four 
inches above the surface, the upper half 
of the stalk is green while the lower half 
remains white. Whichever method is fol- 
lowed it is very important to cut every day 
during the season and to cut clean at each 
cutting, taking all the small sprouts as 
Well as the large ones. If the weak and 
Spindling shoots are allowed to grow they 
will draw away the strength from the roots 
to the injury of the crop. 

There are several styles of knives -for 
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cutting asparagus manufactured, but an 
ordinary 10-inch butcher knife cut square 
off, leaving the end about an inch and a 
quarter wide answers the purpose very 
well. This should be ground sharp like a 
chisel. For green asparagus the sprouts 
are cut when 6 or 7 in high, and then only 
so far below the surface as to furnish a 
stalk about 9 in long. For the white style 
the rows have to be ridged 12 in above the 
crowns, and the stalks are cut as soon as 
the tops show above the ground, the cut- 
ting off being 8 or 9 inches below the sur- 
face. 

When cutting, the sprout is taken in the 
left hand and the knife run down close 
alongside of it to the proper depth, then 
the handle is moved away from the 
stalk and the knife shoved down so as to 
sever the stalk with a tapering cut. After 
cutting, the asparagus should be removed 
out of the sun as soon as possible and be 
put into clean water and gently stirred to 
wash it, after which it is laid out to drain 
off the water. In bunching, only perfect 
stalks should be used. All small and mis- 
shapen shoots as well as broken pieces 
should be disposed of otherwise. At the 
canneries they are put up as “‘tips.”’ 

The size and weight of the bunches va- 
ries somewhat in different markets, but 
the most convenient and popular size for 
a bunch of prime white asparagus is 8% 
in long, averaging 30 spears and weighing 
2 lbs. To assure uniformity some ingeni- 
ous contrivances have been invented, most 
of which are a great improvement over the 
old-time bunchers consisting merely of four 
wooden pins on a board. The modern 
bunchers are constructed of cast-iron and 
are easily handled. The principle of the 
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END AND SIDE VIEW, PRIME WHITE ASPARAGUS. 


operation is that the stalks are placed be- 
tween two brass strips, a hinged cover is 
brought down by means of a lever and 
held in’ place until the strings are tied. 
Two ties of raffia should be used, one 
placed about two inches from either end. 
The bunch must be tied so tightly that it 
will not loosen in handling and transporta- 
tion to market, x 

In packing, especially for distant mar- 
kets, the utmost care must be exercised. 


_Injudicious economy in this regard may be 


the cause of sacrificing all profit. In some 
markéts ventilated berry crates are used, 


“but in New York the crate known as south- 
‘ern package 


is. the most popular. These 
are constructed. to hold from two to three 
dozen bunches ‘set on the big end on moist 
moss to preserve their. freshness. 


More About the Garden Contest—Al- 


most every conceivable question is answer- 
ed in the placard of rules, prizes, etc, that 
has been mailed to each contestant. The 
report need not be written by an expert 
penman or typewriter;: legible writing and 
neatness are of course preferred, but the 
main thing is to accurately describe the 
methods pursued, and the results. The vital 
_object is to find oyt just how gardens are 
“managed and what they return for the cap- 
ital and labor invested. Wholesale prices of 
vegetables, etc, in your. nearest market, or 
as given in this or other papers for your 
nearest city market, may be used. Articles 
not quoted anywhere value at as near right 
as you can estimate. The prices used, etc, 
will all appear in yourreport. A careful read- 
ing of the placard will answer almost every 
question that can come up in the con- 
test. 








What of Onion Acreage?—A late spring 
has upset some of the calculations of onion 
growers and in certain sections the area 
will be reduced. Investigation now being 
made by American Agriculturist points to 
this uneven condition of things, but replies 
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from correspondents are not yet sufficiently 
full to afford more than a hint, further ad- 
vices to follow next week. Some talk of 
a material reduction in the comparatively 
new but important section of northern Ind, 
owing to delay in seeding. In portions of 
Wis acreage somewhat larger than a year 
ago. One report from northeastern Ohio 
says acreage same as last year, yet stand 
fine in spite of two weeks’ delay; other 
prominent Ohio growers say acreage much 
as last year and crop now looking well, 
old onions all gone. A few of our 
correspondents in York state have re- 
plied, pointing to a generally full acreage 
and fair condition; a well posted writer in 
Orange Co looks for an increas~ over ’98. 
One in the upper Connecticut valley indi- 
cates a little decrease. Next week we will 
be able to furnish more details. 








Good Sheep Proof Fences are indispen- 
sable in the management of a flock. Sheep 
pens must always be well made, well light- 
ed, well ventilated and well bedded. 





The hollow crowned parsnip is a late but 
good variety. Fresh seed should be used, 
as old parsnip seed is treacherous. Some- 
times I have used the Edmonds blood tur- 
nip beet and this is fine flavored and all 
right.—[W. Bentzien, Steuben Co, N Y. 


“« Necessity 


Knows No Law.’’ 


Bat a law of Nature bows 
to the necessity of keeping 
the blood pure so that the 
entire system shall be strong, 


’ 
healthy and vigorous. 

To take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, is therefore a law of 
health and it is a necessity in nearly 
every household. Jt never disappoints. 

Tired Feeling — “I had that tired, dull 
feeling, dyspepsia, headaches and sinking 
spells, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla made mea 
new man. I never was better than now.” 
JouN Mack, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Rosy Cheeks — “I have good health 
and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It builds me up and saves doctor’s 


bills.” Mary A. Burke, 604 East Clair 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

















Eve RY ed GER 


to cure the many ailments which will occur in 
every family. its for Internal as much as Ex- 
ternal — ait on & Si aae ame Sackes. 
love it for colds, coughs, 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


Originated in 1810 by an old Family Physician. 
Itis still the leading family remedy. — can trust 
what e- endorses. Safe, soothing, satisfying. 
Our book Care of Sick Room, mailed free. 
Price 35c. I.S. JoHNSON & Co., Boston, Mass. 





TRY 











EXCELSIOR 


Strawberry. Immensely productive and — 
-, A Hoffman. A_ seedling 
DB 
plant and "trait both show: 
and finer than Wilson. Seventy 
other varieties. Columbian Aspara- 
gus roots; Peach, Apple and Peart 
Write for Catalogue, etc. 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 











FRUIT PACKAGES ° Ais. Bee. 


keepers’ supplies. Order n 
the busy season catches vom, “—— 
logue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


XA., Berlin Heig' 
Ono” 


Erle Co., O 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at apy time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
raid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has n re- 
ceived up to January i, 190; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900. 
aud so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, whicm answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 








Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue t» receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 

a. If you do not wis the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign eoyntries 
$2.00 or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice orexpress 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts nay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Piace . Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


—__——- 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 20, 1899. 











As might have been expected Porto Rican. 
promoters are now clamoring for the free 
entry of agricultural products into the U S. 
But the administration is pledged to pro- 
tect American agriculture against free 
sugar, tobacco and fruits from the tropics, 
and must not yield. Admission of products 
from Porto Rico free of tariff charges would 
prove an entering wedge for like revolu- 
tion in dealing with Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippines. 





The death of Judge William Lawrence re- 
moves an Ohioan who was always a brave 
fighter for what he considered to be the 
farmers’ welfare. As president of the na- 
tional wool growers’ association he had long 
been conspicuous as an advocate of protec- 
tion for the sheep and wool industry. How- 
ever one might differ with his vjews, all 
were compelled to admire the integrity, 
force and ability with which he advanced 
them. Agriculture needs more ‘such men 


of action. 
—EEES 


A milestone in Hereford history was 
passed when the noted white-faced bull, 
Sir Bredwell, sold at auction for $5900 at 
the recent Kansas City sale. This is the 
record for bulls at public sales in America 
and a distinct triumph for the breed. Own- 
ers of blooded cattle consider the price 
legitimate and warranted by the character 
of the animal and in no sense an inflated 
or speculative value. At this sale 46 head 
of Herefords owned by one man sold for 
an average of $516 each—a showing of 


which the partisans of any breed might 
well be proud. 
ec 
The necessities of the Cuban-relief work 
increase with each passing day. The case 
was very fullystated editorially,in American 
‘Agriculturist last.week. It will facilitate the 


EDITORIAL 


good work if those who have money or 
seed stock of any kind to contribute, will 
communicate direct to the Cuban Indus- 
trial Relief Commission, 77 Tribune build- 
ing, New Yerk city. Any funds should be 
sent immediately to that address, and 
notice should also be sent it of any corn, 
beans, potatoes or other seeds that it is 
possible to give. Simply follow these simple 
instructions at once, and a great amount of 
good will be done at very little expense. 
See sh aS 

The Journal of Tuberculosis is the name 
of a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
prevention and cure of consumption. While 
designed mainly for doctors, it is worthy of 
being carefully considered by the general 
public, and especially by those who have 
contracted this disease or who are afraid of 
it. The spirit of the jourmal seems to be 
to educate the profession and the public 
in preventive measures, rather than to 
go to extremes in the matter of legislation 
in advance of public sentiment. The re- 
view is edited by Dr Karl Von Ruck, and 
is published for him at Asheville, N C, at $1 
per year. This subject of tuberculosis, not 
enly in man but in animals, has received 
so much attention during recent years, that 
there is hope of greatly reducing the sever- 
ity of the “great white plague.” In this 
work, the general public and our farmers 
and their families should be only too willing 
to co-operate to any reasonable and wise 
extent, 





With no sufficient reason for the use of 
nilk preservatives, and very forcible rea- 
sons on the other side, we protest against 
this latest practice which promoters are 
endeavoring to establish among dairymen. 
The newest is formalin, a product of wood 
alcohol which in itself is a deadly poison. 
The active principle of this article is sub- 
stantially the same as that used by un- 
dertakers in embalming dead bodies. Not 
a. pleasing picture, surely. This preserva- 
tive, exploited in some _ sections of the 
country as “freezine,” whether or not poi- 
sonous in the amounts used, should be 
let alone. In the same category may 
be placed other chemical preserva- 
tives, such as. boracic and _= salicylic 
acids, which have § received such a 
black eye in the army beef investigation. 
Pure food state laws, properly enforced, 
quickly detect any of these things. But. ir- 
respective of that, dairymen should not, 
and we believe will not, experiment with 
anything liable to injure the fair name of 
our splendid products. 

Se 

Interest continues keen in the traveling 
rural postoffice, as illustrated and described 
in our columns during the past three or 
four weeks. Nothing has been brought to 
the attention of our rural people-for years 
that has pleased them so much. We learn 
from Washington that the postoffice de- 
partment is receiving many applications 
for the extension of the traveling postoffice 
idea to various neighborhoods throughout 
the country. We again urge that every 
community that wants more mails and free 
delivery, as well as the postoffice brought 
to the door of every farmhouse, to imme- 
diately write to the Hon Perry S.: Heath, 
first assistant postmaster-general, Wash- 
ington, D C, asking that such places be put 
on the list. If the people who want this 
convenience don’t ask for it or fail to push 
for it they won’t get it; Those who work the 
hardest for it will stand the best chance, 
other things being equal. If the people 
thus demonstrate to the postoffice depart- 
ment an overwhelming demand for this 
improvement, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, it will greatly 
strengthen their case before the next con- 
gress. 





* Nature has given apple orchards a good 
start, now it remains for agricultural art 
to assist in fighting insect and fungous 
pests. American Agriculturist’s initial re- 
port on the apple outlook suggests a good 
crop, barring accident. . 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


The Early Promise for Apples. 








{From Page 643.] 
greatest bloom of apples he has ever wit- 
nessed. Conditions favorable in Delaware, 
Cur Ohio advices point to fairly good pros- 
pects taxing the state as a whole. Apple 
orchards in Maine came through the winter 
in good shape in spite of the low tempera- 


tures, outlook generally favorable for 
a good crop so far as can be 
teld this early in the season. This 


also holds true of other parts of north- 
ern N. E, although probably not so full a 
bloom as in ’96. In Mass orchards bloomed 
enly fairly well, in many instances less than 
in ’98 and materially under ’96. Dr Jabez 
Fisher of Fitchburg believes the coming 
crop cannot be a large one, and may be a 
very small one, although practically no in- 
jury manifested in apple orchards thus far 
by reason of last winter’s severe weather, 
Cther testimony of like character. 
OTHER TREE FRUITS. 


With warm weather at hand and the 
blossoming period well advanced, it now 
appears that tree fruits as a whole are 
promising with the exception of peaches. 
Our latest reports indicate that the variety 
last named must prove a short crop, con- 
firming earlier statements along this line. 
While not uniformly favorable, the gen- 
eral drift of testimony points to a propi- 
tious start in plum, cherry and pear or- 
chards, possibly less so in the last named 
than in the other two. Some damage is 
indicated to quinces, but not serious. We 
get no general complaint of important 
damage to cane fruits, while strawberries 
are ripening rapidly and all markets are 
now well supplied. 





The Asparagus Rust. 





This pest has done increasing damage in 
the asparagus growing sections of N E and 
the Atlantic coast states the past two years, 
In ’97 the loss in Mass was from 15 to 
80 per cent of the yield, averaging fully 
25 per cent. This pest has been frequently 
discussed in our columns and has been 
made the subject of elaborate investigations 
by N J, Mass and other experinfent sta- 
tions. The Mass station (Bulletin 61, by 
G. E. Smith and R. E. Stone) concludes 
that the practice of burning the affected 
teps in the summer has resulted in injury, 
and no benefit has manifested itself from 
burning in the fall. This is in line with the 
experience of the most successful aspara- 
gus growers in Mass, as brough: out in 
these columns last summer. It is also true 
that the results obtained by spraying as- 
Taragus are not encouraging. The most 
encouraging features of this Mass inves- 
tigation are the following conclusions: 

The various asparagus beds on moist soils 
dc not appear to be affected with the sum- 
mer stage of the rust and consequently are 
not injured, being able; as it were, to re- 
sist the summer stage, ‘although the tops 
ef the plants are affected with the fall 
stage during their period of natural death. 
The best means of controlling the rust is 
by thorough cultivation, in order to se- 
cure vigorous plants, and in seasons of 
extreme dryness plants growing on very 
@ry soil and with little water-retaining 
properties should if possible receive ir- 
rigation. From a knowledge of the occur- 
rence of the rust in Europe and from obser- 
vations made in this state, we are led to 
believe that the outbreak of the asparagus 
rust is of a sporadic nature, and is not 
likely to cause much harm in the future, 
provided attention is given to the produc- 


-tion of vigorous plants. 


ASPARAGUS CROP NOTES. 
_ Asparagus growers in various parts of N 
Y are complaining not a little vf. crop con- 
ditions, in some sections amounting to al- 
most a failure. This is particularly true of 
Long Island truck gardens which have been 
damaged by the continued dry. spell, al- 














though speedy rainfall may do much to 
benefit the situation. 

The outlook is far from encouraging for 
either a full or fine crop of grass this year. 
The rust is doing much damage and seems 
to be rapidly spreading. Price in this mar- 
ket is 75c@$1 per doz bchs, the latter figure 
predominating.—[C. M. W., Saratoga Co, 
N Y. 

Have cut more this year in same time 
than ever before here in Nebraska. No fun- 
gus nor insects. Our bunches run shert 
pound. Best price $1 per doz bchs, selling 
now 30c, will drop to 20c. That is as low 
as we can cut. Season runs till June 20 to 
25. Will get about $100 per acre, but do it 
cheap out here. Have three acres Palmetto 
and Bar Mammoth.—[E. E. Smith, Lincoln, 
Neb. 





Raising Pheasants. 
J. F. CRANGLE, NEW YORK. 





We usually count on a 90 per cent hatch 
of pheasant eggs. They can be set under 
ordinary hens. The young hatch in from 
24 to 29 days. We put the old hen in a coop 
in the field and let the young pheasants run 
at large in the grass. They scurry away 
and keep out of sight until feeding time, 
when they all come back. We let them 
stay here until they become so large that 
they won’t go into the coop, then let them 
get a little hungry until they are willing 
to go inside, then shut them up and clip 
one wing. After that they can be kept 
within bounds. The field in which they 
stay is surrounded with 6-foot wire netting 
and contains three acres of well-drained 
land. 

The food of the old pheasants is the same 
as that of the common fowls, except in 
breeding season that we give them some 
barley meal. I estimate that it costs about 
$1 each to raise the pheasants to six months 
of age. The males weigh 2% lbs, females 
2 lbs. We have but little trouble with 
hawks or other pests. There is no shade 
in the field and we provide during hot 
weather an artificial shade by means of 
boards. Pheasants are very hardy and we 
never keep them confined because of wet 
weather or wet grass. The young pheasants 
aré fed largely on a patent meal obtained 
from England, made especially for pheas- 
ants. They could be raised on maggots, 
but these are offensive to have on the place 
where there are visitors. There is a good 
demand for pheasants for stocking parks, 
game preserves and private grounds, the 
lowest price being $36 per dozen. When 
the pheasants get away, they make for a 
brook of running water, hence we can 
usually manage to catch them, although 
with some difficulty. 

During the blizzard of November, in 
which the aviaries were drifted full of snow 
up to the very top, under all this snow 
were 50 breeding pheasants, Men start- 
ed to dig them out, which took a number of 
days, and the sixth day they supposed they 
had them all, but it seems they had not 
gotten a few of them, which were recovered 
from the snow after eleven days and lived 
through it. Ability to stay snowed under 
for eleven days without food or water, and 
to come out bright and in good order, is a 
good enough indication of hardiness. 


The Experience School. 








Let us have a poultry special letter circle. 
I have over 100 biddies and no one but self 
to attend to them: 30 years of experience. 
I enjoy the letters.—[Trial Trip, Millville, 
Del. 

I always kill off old hens in July before 
they begin to molt, excepting 10, which I 
keep over for sitters the next year, as old 
hens make better mothers, I..think.—[Mrs 
H.. 8., Gt: ° 

I delight in reading other people’s expe- 
rience through the columns of this paper. 
I am 68, but not too old to learn.—[C. T. K., 
Carroll Co, Neb. 


B. Allen, Cal: The American class in- 
cludes breeds of American origin and com- 
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prises Plymouth Rocks, Wyandots, Javas, 
Dominiques, Jersey Blues, R I Reds and a 
few other breeds not yet fully established. 
G. E. W., Ont, mixes hen manure with dry 
earth and adds a pound or two of kainit to 
every bushel to hold the ammonia. 
Only six chicks from 72 eggs by 
bator; 22 chicks from 24 eggs by hens. 


incu- 
An- 





ENGLISH PHEASANTS. 


other year’s luck of this kind will sicken 
me of artificial hatching, but the brooders 
work all right.—[F. S. S., Ala. 

An Illinois poultryman says he puts eggs 
after 15 days’ incubation into water at 110 
degrees and the live eggs will kick. Put 
them back after drying and save the others 
to feed the chicks. 

You can always sell poultry at from 5 to 
9c per lb, while pork is worth only 3c or a 
little more. The egg basket is always a 
reliable profit when well filled.—[J. Wright, 
Mich. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks are recognized 
by poultrymen to be one of the best gen- 
eral purpose fowls. Their large size and 
beautiful plumage combined with their 
rich yellow legs and skin make them a 
very desirable fowl for those who raise 
poultry for market. They have a very 
hardy constitution. The chicks make 





PURE-BRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
very good broilers and are easily raised. 


The pullets mature and commence lay- 
ing early for so large a breed and will 
continue to lay all winter if provided with 
comfortable quarters and properly cared 
for. They are a very desirable breed for 
farmers and those who desire both eggs 
and poultry. Our June hatched cockerel 
“culls” brought us over $1 each in the 
New York markets. They were dressed 
Feb 15, averaged about 6% lbs dressed and 
brought i16c per lb. The illustration by 
Sewall is a good representation of a pair 
of purebred B P Rock fowls and shows 
their square, blocky bodies to good ad- 
vantage.—[E. W. Brundage, Susquehanna 
Co, Pa. 


The Tender Age—At the age when tur- 
keys begin to acquire the red head, possibly 
it is accompanied by a fever similar to the 
molting fever in fowls. At this period, feed 
well and watch for vermin. The “head 
louse’”’ is found on top of head, nape of neck 
and under the ears. Dust frequently with 
insect powder or grease with lard. The 
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small, gray “mite” is hard to find; it clings 
closely under the throat and beneath the 
wings, and is the most blood-thirsty of the 
vermin. Anoint well with lard, into which 
is mixed a little coal oil. Use the kerosene 
wash and sulphur freely about the coops 
and roosting place. On the ninth week the 
brood may be left to care for themselves 
night and morning.—[New York Turkey 
Raiser. 


Brief Replies—W. E. C., N Y: Keep 12 
to 25 hens to each male, according to breed 
and vigor. Cracked corn is not best for 
very young chicks on account of the hard 
surface.—-—L. M. M., Pa: Toulouse geese 
and eggs are sold by C. C. Shoemaker, 
Freeport, Ill, and B. H. Greider, Florin, Pa. 
—C, A. J., Cal: For scaly legs, pour on a 
little kerosene and repeat treatment each 
week so long as needed.——F. B. B., Mass: 
Pea comb RI Reds are sometimes seen, 
but the club standard to date admits only 
single or rose combs. Single comb birds 
are most common in the home of the breed. 


For Feeding Chicks—Make a trough ex- 
actly as for a pig except that it has a crack 
% in wide at the bot- 
tom. Raise the trough 
a little above the 
ground by means of two strips, c, fastened 
to the ends, 6b, and place a board, d, be- 
neath the crack of sufficient width that the 
chicks may eat from it; 2% in is sufficient. 
Cover the top, d, and the trough is com- 
plete. By it the food is kept fresh and 
clean, yet the chicks may help themselves 
at any time.—-[L. W. Annable, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





SE 
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Young Ducks are very fond of lettuce 
and will strip radishes of every vestige of 
green. But they seem to delight in sam- 
pling everything, then if it does not suit 
they drop it.—[Emma Clearwaters, Illinois. 


SSS A aa 

Care of Young Calves—For diarrhea and 
hemorrhage of the bowels administer one 
teaspoonful slaked lime dissolved in milk. 
Feed in regular ration till trouble ceases. If 
calf is sucking cow drench it twice a day. 
I have tried this treatment successfully for 
years.—[A. B. Woodard. 








Kidney Trouble. 


THE MOST PREVALENT, DANGEROUS AND DE- 
CEPTIVE DISEASE—THOUSANDS HAVE IT 
AND DON’T KNOW IT. 


Pains and aches come from excess of 
uric acid in the blood, due to neglected 
kidney trouble. Kidney trouble causes 
quick or unsteady heart beats, and makes 
one feel as though she had heart trouble, 
because the heart is overworking to pump 
the thick, kidney-poisoned blood through 
the veins and arteries. 

Soreness or uncomfortable feeling in the 
back indicates kidney trouble of no small 
importance. 

The passing of scanty or profuse quan- 
tities of urine is a warning of kidney 
trouble. If you want to feel well you can 
make no mistake by first doctoring your 
kidneys. 

The famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is the true specific for kid- 
ney, bladder and urinary troubles. It has 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless 
cases after all other efforts have failed. 

Sold on its merits by all druggists in 
fifty-cent and one dollar sizes. A sample 
bottle sent free by mail to any address. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. When writing, 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., and mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


and pay for it befere 
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Protecting the Country Shipper. 


The schemes of certain dishonest and dis- 
reputable city concerns posing as commis- 
sion merchants in farm produce have -been 
the direct cause of an unusual amount of 
legislative discussion and some action in 
a number of states the past winter. As in 
all lines of business, the commission trade 
has some black sheep. In spite of the ef- 
forts, of legitimate merchants and brokers 
who have at heart the interests of their 
country customers, the sharks have not 
yet been entirely weeded out. To this end 
the lawmakers have been diligent in secur- 
ing state legislation. 

Beginning June 1, commission merchants 
in Minn can operate only under a state 
license, and must upon request give bond 
in a sum to be fixed by the railroad and 
warehouse commission for the benefit of 
persons intrusting such commission mer- 
chants with consignments of agricultural 
products. It Is provided that merchants 
make prompt returns and account sales. 
Upon complaint the commission must 
investigate, compelling the commis- 
sion merchant to produce his record or 
memorandum of sale, etc. If such licensed 
merchant fails to comply ,with these re- 
quirements the consignor may bring suit 
on the bond for recovery of the amount due 
him. Violators may be fined $25 to 100. 

A law for the general regulation of the 
commission business much like this in 
character has been placed on the Ill statute 
books. Alleged infractions of the Ill law 
will be examined by a board of inspectors. 
The board will have great power 
in examining books and accounts 
of merchants and may revoke lii- 
censes. When it is proved that a com- 
mission merchant has dealt dishonestly 
with a complainant the board of inspectors 
shall t. e measures to bring the matter 
into the courts. Effort was made in IIl 
and also in like legislative action in N Y 
st te to compel commission merchants 
upon request of consignor to make known 
the name of the person to whom the goods 
were sold. But this feature met with such 
strenuous opposition upon the part of com- 
mission merchants generally, claiming it 
would mean “giving away their business,” 
that it was abandoned. State legislation 
along this line should afford protection to 
honest commission men and country ship- 
pers and go far toward weeding out the 
shysters. There is talk in some circles, 
where the laws are opposed, that a test 
case will be brought to determine whether 
the provisions can be enforced. 


Southern Potatoes Ready for Market. 








In spite of some earlier vicissitudes, the 
southern potato crop is in generally promis- 
ing condition, and in the Gulf states is now 
practically ready for market. A late sea- 
son and more or less drouth has prevailed 
in many sections, working somewhat to the 
injury of this crop, with the plant spind- 
ling here and there. But the acreage is 
generally a full one and recent rains have 
done much toward recovery of condition. 
Our correspondents in Tenn report a liberal 
acreage for that state, although a Maury 
Co grower says not over half an average 
in middle Tenn. Planting was later than 
usual and crop necessarily backward, in 
some instances as much as three to four 
weeks later than _ usual. “We gen- 
erally get through planting by Feb 25,” 
writes a Haywood Co correspondent, “but 
this year only a few were planted March 
1, ground wet, last planted April 1 to 10.” 
More or less complaint of potato bugs, but 
growers know how to control the pest. 

The Georgia crop has been obliged to 
undergo drouth and insect damage, al- 
though fields as a rule are now in good 
condition and the crop beginning to move 
toward the north. In the neighborhood of 
Augusta, acreage about 5 per cent larger 
than last year: some complaint of drouth. 
partially relieved by rainfall last week. A 
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correspondent in Effingham Co, Ga, says 
drouth has caused damage there and pros- 
pect poor, while another writer in the same 
county reporting for an area of about 300 
acres white potatoes speaks encouragingly. 
In Mobile section acreage materially larger 
than last year, but ground too dry and 
prospects not good for average crop. 
Drouth and cold weather also caused dam- 
age in Louisiana, preventing the full yield 
earlier hoped. 


onsen 

Green Produce Markets Irregular—At 
this time of year it is impossible to print 
better than approximate quotations on 
fresh vegetables and fruits. With the 
advancing season, orchard and garden 
products mature very rapidly, and a com- 
parative scarcity in market one day may 
be followed by a glut 24 hours later. Just 
now the south is sending north enormous 
and rapidly increasing quantities of straw- 
berries, cucumbers, lettuce, new potatoes, 
radishes, etc, while certain truck crops, in- 
cluding pie plant, spinach and asparagus, 
are more than plentiful in the middle south, 
the season moving rapidly northward. 
Within a period of three or four days Fla 
string beans broke from $7 to 2 per crate 
in northern markets and at one time last 
week were nearly unsalable, at 35@50c; 
some refused by consignee, because would 
not bring freight charges. A vital point for 
farmers, market gardeners and shippers in 
general to observe is quality, packing and 
attractiveness. Goods sent by express or in 
refrigerator cars must be prime quality and 
in prime condition to compete with nearby 
products. 


PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


The World Beautiful. 


You mingle with friends and neighbors 
and are rested and refreshed and go forth 
next day to work with a new feeling. You 
see the beauties of nature in a new light, 
perhaps, as you had never thought of them 
before. You soon begin to count your 
friends, not by twos, threes or half a dozen, 
but by the scores. Who will say this is not 
helpful? All classes but farmers are or- 
ganized, they only partially so. But they 
must keep on educating themselves, for it is 
only by energy and self-exertion that the 
masses can rise to the proper level, for we 
believe that farmers should be as well edu- 
cated, as cultured, as much respected and 
as well dressed as any other class of people, 
and we have faith to believe that in the 
near future they will occupy a place at the 
first table. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say, when- 
ever a righteous cause or’*new object for 
benefiting humanity was presented to him, 
“The cause is just, the object is all right, 
now bring on your fanatic to carry it out.”’ 
Who can answer? Where is the man that 
has the power and ability to gather the 
people from the valleys and hills, and or- 
ganize them into an association in this end 
of Chester Co? Since the grange tree has 
taken root, it has spread out its little root- 
lets throughout our broad land, and wher- 
ever it is cultivated and allowed to grow, 
the people have grown with it, in refine- 
ment, culture and education. Now this 
should be an incentive to our people to 
band themselves together for their own ele- 
vation and enjoyment of this ‘‘our world 
beautiful.”—[Hettie Y. Hallowell, before the 
Chester Co (Pa) Farmers’ Institute. 


Children’s Day in the Grange. 

The custom of setting aside a day by our 
order to add to the pleasures and happiness 
of children is a beautiful and appropriate 
one, and should be faithfully observed by 
every grange in the United States. As mas- 
ter of the national grange, I designate the 
second Saturday in June (June 10) as chil- 
dren’s day, and recommend all granges to 
meet at such place as the members may 
think best suited for the purpose intended, 
and that a program be prepared and car- 
ried out as will add to the happiness of 
children, cause them to love our order, and 
have a higher ambition and appreciation of 
a useful, pure and noble life.—[Aaron Jones, 
Master National Grange. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A new style of co-operation, known as 
a bureau of information, is being organized 
by Brother 8S. B. Day under orders of the 
Pa state grange. Any Patron having pro- 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
yasnabie in the paper. Ata very small cest one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live steck of all kinds, goods, fruits 
and vegetables, elp er situations wanted. In fact, any. 
thing te sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, er a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the ee tt week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” net be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate oy sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another pag 

All advertisements will be set in pear! type, ‘thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exehange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghern Egga, us for $1. Best stock, 

Dederick’s Full Cirele Hay Press, self pet, latent improv ed, 

14 x18, nearly new. Cost $350; will sell tor $200. K. FOLLE'T, 
Granville, @hio. 


H. TANGER, Hatton, 
e thoroughbred poultry. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey am, per 


— OUGH ong yg yo-yo Feeliie, matege 
ive mon: E. 
jONES. North Hartland, Fecmnt. 





Ay yp of 8 leading varieties 
tg 13. Send for catalogue. 











ARRED Plymouth Brahma, Cornish Ind 
B4Game & = for hatching, 1-00 perisy ELM SREE Fadign 
West Lenox, 

EDAR Lawn Poultry Yards, Rexford Flats, New 

Barred Rock, te Wyandottes, Eggs, 13, 75; 100, 


York. 
50. 





LIVE STOCK. 
‘Oy +3 Crestor ond Poland- aw pigs, $5 2. Unpgraticies 
Bergoine. rom winners. c' 
McCAIN, Warrington, N. N. J. sian - 


HAVE a few more of hon 9 English Yorkshire Figs, 16 
weeks old, $10 per pair. H. ANDERSON, Greece, N 


ERKSHIRE Pigsfrom Registered stock. PINKNEY | J. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. ’ 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Osele. Fi Celery, Tomato, 
sale. Price right. Stock g 











Pepper, Asparagus Plants fo 
ood. JOHN FRASER. Salem, 





wee Potato Plants, Bunch Yom, and Provid ; $1 
SO ib00 K. GODBEY, Waldo, Fla 7 ap per 


ERRY Plants, reduced rates, $1.00 thousand. H, L. SQUIRES, 
B Flanders, N. ¥. ‘ Q 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NY Milkman who doesn’t use the Acme Ticket yet should turn 
over a new leaf immediately and adopt them. They are 
made only by H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford, Ct. 


Sold 
33,000 Plants. 


eg the advertisement I had in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist I sold a total of 33,000 
plants to four different parties. Think there were more 
sales, as some do not state in what paper they saw the 
advertisement. I must say that this column @ great 
help to the farmers. 











duce or stock of any kind to sell is to notify 
the head of the bureau; similarly anyone 
wanting to buy direct of the grower can get 
addresses from the bureau. The plan is 
entirely experimental. 


MARYLAND. 
Montgomery Co (Md) Pomona. 

This grange met at Colesville April 27. 
John C, Bentley, who was elected master at 
previous meeting, askeé€ to be excused from 
serving, on account of private business, and 
James D. Cassard of Bettsville grange was 
elected for two years. Most of the morning 
session was occupied with business connect- 
ed with the grange agency in Baltimore, 
which has been so successful until a few 
years since. Louis H. Duvall and Mary J. 
Duvall were appointed delegates to annual 
convention of Maryland temperance league, 
to show our sympathy with the objects of 
that association. The following was adopt- 
ed: Resolved, that Montgomery Co grange 
indorses the action of the press committee 
of Baltimore Friends in their efforts to 
awaken public sentiment in favor of pure 
literature in the homes of our land; resolv- 
ed, that we will uphold this movement by 
every means in our power, and we call upon 
Patrons everywhere to banish from their 
households all papers and magazines which 


continue to publish articles, pictures 
or advertisements of an impure or 
sensational character. ‘After lunch 4 


public installation of officers took place 
and was followed by addresses. Richard 








Vincent, Jr, of Baltimore Co made a plea 
for more beautiful home surroundings for 
the average farmer. He urged that some of 
the manure and labor be spared from the 
grain fields and put on lawn and flower 
beds @s well as garden, and that farmers 
cultivate in themselves and their children 
deeper interest in and knowledge of the 
wonders of nature around them. By re- 
quest, he gave a list of desirable shade trees, 
shrubbery and flowers for small lawns. 

Dr H. B. McDonnell, state chemist, gave an 
interesting talk on the nutritive and eco- 
nemical value of foods, using some charts 
prepared by Mr Atwater of U S dep’t of 
agri. President Sylvester of the agricul- 
tural college spoke in his usual impressive 
way of the need of organization among 
farmers. He said the ideal of our govern- 
ment is the dignity of each individual soul, 
but it is lost sight of in this day of pooling of 
issues. Congregated power makes wealth in 
the cities and congregated power should 
make fairer and more wholesome conditions 
in the country. We should combine to get 
better management of public schools, public 
reads and our country affairs generally. 
He wants support in securing two laws 
from the next legislature, for compelling 
teachers to have nature studies in public 
schools, and for state inspection of food 
stuffs on the market, the same as fertilizers 
are now. A grange was organized at Coles- 
ville after the meeting was over, with about 
20 members. E. Lloyd Fawcett, master. 


NEW YORK. 


South Onondaga grange, represented by 
a New Yorker who had spent some time 
in Cal and then to our delight had return- 
ed, presented several subjects for the 
evening. First was 5 or 10 a 0of 
pumpkins, how far apart to plant 
them in a row, how many in a hill, etc. This 
to the unsophisticated who had _ simply 
dropped them incidentally with corn seem- 
ed almost a waste of landy but when he 
told us of 10-a fields of pumpkins so thick 
that one could walk the entire length and 
not step on the ground, and where they 
grew so large that three filled a large 
wagon box, we should have classed it as one 
of Munchausen’s tales if he had not been a 
good man, But in ‘council there is wisdom, 
so it was decided to plant in rows 10x6 ft, 
with seeds for growing and seeds for bugs. 
Another subject was alfalfa, which is grown 
here on all sorts of land with great satis- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


faction. He said the roots in Cal grew 20 ft. 
Bere after a few seasons it is hard to get a 
plow through, but cows are very fond of it. 
Another subject was what to do now with 
the winter mulching of strawberries. Some 
contended that if the straw was kept on 
the vines it would bring a succession: of 
crops by retarding some of the vines, but 
the greater number thought the greatest 
good to the greatest number would be 
reached by hauling the straw between the 
rows. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Chester, Burlington Co, May 15—March 
was one of the wettest months on record 
and April the driest April on record. A 
larger acreage of potatoes planted than 
ever and they are now coming up finely. 
Farmers are putting in corn and setting out 
early tomatoes. Clover very thin on 
ground and has suffered from lack of rain. 
Timothy sod looking well. Wheat is very 
good on some fields on high land, but low- 
lands look bad. Hay is worth $12 to 15 per 
ton, wheat 75c per bu, but none in farmers’ 
hands. Potatoes are 90c per bu. Nights 
are very cool and middle of the day very 
warm. 

Early Crops Progressing—Plowing is 
practically finished in most parts of the 
state and seeding of oats completed in the 
southern and middle sections and almost 
finished in the northern sections. Tree 
fruits are in fairly promising condition 
throughout most of the state and farmers 
have generally finished planting melons, 
transplanting tomatoes, etc. High prices 
for potatoes and better outlook in the can- 
ning industry have contributed to a large 
acreage of early potatoes and sweet corn 
in the heavy truck sections. 


MARYLAND. 








Immigration Encouraged—The Mary- 


land land development ass’n, with ex-Gov 
Frank Brown president and Edward T. 
Hamilton the financial agent, has been or- 
ganized to buy up the waste agricultural 
lands of tidewater Maryland and other sec- 
tions, in large areas, to be resold upon easy 
terms to immigrants from Holland, Bel- 
gium and other European countries, who 
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wish to come over in colonies. The immi- 
gration bureau, of which Mr Dryden is 
general director, has sent its secretary to 
Holland, where he will present Maryland’s 
claims to their consideration. These fine 
trucking lands, right upon the best navi- 
gable waters of the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries, may be purchased at figures 
ranging from $10 to 15 an acre.The already 
existing colonies of Hollanders in Caroline 
Co, coming mostly from the northwest, 
have made a mark in advanced farming. A 
distinguished Holland divine, in the inter- 
est of the overcrowded population of his 
country, recently visited that section to be 
able to report upon his return the advan- 
tages Maryland offers. He was favorably 
impressed and accompanied the secretary 
of the immigration bureau to Holland. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold, Suffolk Co, May 15—Weather 
very dry with cold nights, but everything 
seems to be growing vigorously. Potatoes 
have begun to come through the ground 
and indications point to good stand. Farm- 
ers are from a week to ten days ahead with 
their work. Oats are looking well. Corn 
about all planted; it is many years since 
corn was planted before the last of May, 
but this spring the larger part was under 
ground by the 10th. A very noticeable fea- 
ture of the farm this spring is the many 
fields of clover. There has been a more 
general catch of seed than for some years. 
Grass of all kinds looking extremely well 
and wheat is growing finely. Some farmers 
are pasturing it. Asparagus growers have 
their fields about all ridged up and are cut- 
ting. Cows are scarce and sell at good 
prices. The horse trade seems to be rather 
dull, the dealers not doing very much buy- 
ing at present, although carrying quite a 
stock. Much farm machinery has been 
bought this spring, mowers and binders es- 
pecially and also riding cultivators. Farm- 
ers have overcome former prejudice against 
them and own up to their superiority to 
the one-horse walking machine. Highway 
work is progressing and much grading is 
being done. Some very fine wheel paths 
have been built and others are building to 
be ready for summer wheeling. 











FRANK PARMELEE Co., 


Expello Mfg. Co., 


and attend to it. Yours, 


OMNIBUS LINE AND BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 
Chicago, Jan. 28th, 1899. 


Gents :—I have tried your Hoof Ointment 
and [believe it isa good thing for horses’ 
feet, and horses’ feet need attention in Chi- 
cago, a fact which all horsemen should know 


THOS. ENRIGHT, 
Supt. of the Stable, 245 Franklin St. 


WHAT AILS YOUR HORSE? 


Teil us, and we will send you a FREE TREATMENT of this GREAT HORSE REPIEDY. 
We make this offer to alldesiring to make atest of its merits. We have faith in ourremedy and are 
anxious to prove its value to all horse owners who are constantly in need of a remedy of this 
kind. Fora limited time we will continue to send free samples until we have sent out 


100,000 FREE TREATMENTS. 


A trial costs you nothing. 


One a treatment only to each applicant. 
1-4 lb. 25-cts., 1-2 lb. 50 cts., 1 lb. 


EXPELLO prices, delivered, are: 
75 cts. Special terms on large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFC. CO., 92-94 La Salle Street. 


EXPELLO 


Is guaranteed to cure and prevent all ailments of horses’ hoofs, such as contraction, 
quarter crack, corns, thrush, hoof rot, etc, 
galls, collar chafes, capped hocks, scratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally placed upon the market, but we have given 
a great deal of time to fully demonstrate the wonderful healing properties of 
EXPELLO OINTMENT. Among many letters received we print three from large 
Chicago concerns owning hundreds of horses. 


ADLER & OBERNDORF, 
TALLOW MELTERS, FERTILIZERS, 
DEALERS IN HIDES, SKINS, ETc. 
73-75 24th Place and 556-58 25th St., 
ta tati Feb. 3d, 1899. 


Horse Foot Ointment with success. We 
therefore cheerfully recommend it as it does 
all you claim for it. Yours very truly, 


ADLER & OBERNDORF. 


It is also unequated as a specific for 


, : so-called remedies, I have found nothing 
The Expello Mfg. Co. better nor equal to your “Expello Hoof Oint- 
Gentlemen :—We have used your Expello ment.” Your claims for its healing quali- 


ties are founded upon facts. 





WEsT CHICAGO PARK COMMISSIONERS, 


Expello Mfg. Co., 
Gentlemen:—After years of experience 
with horses, in which I have used numerous 


Chicago, Feb. 10th, 1899. 


Yours very aly 
Supt. Stables, West oe Dm ) Parks, 








CHICACO. 
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NEW YORK. 





Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, May 16—Spring 
grain is nearly all sown, The weather has 
been nice and most farmers are getting 
along well with their work. It has been 
very dry, have had no rain in a long time. 
Plowing for corn is the chief work now. 
There is much more corn raised now than 
in the past, as farmers living on the hills, 
who used to think they could not raise corn, 
are nearly all growing it now. Winter grain 
is looking very well, but needs rain. Fruit 
trees are in bloom, except peaches which 
are a failure. Winter apples seem to be 
blossoming very light. Tent caterpillars 
are in endless number. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, May 15—Farm- 
ers have improved the fine weather, and 
spring work is in advance of most years. 
Potatoes are mostly planted and some are 
planting corn. The ground had become 
very dry and the rain of May 11 was very 
welcome. The work of putting in the new 
iron bridge across the river at Bainbridge 
will soon be under way. Butter 18c, eggs 
l12c, oats 40c. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, May 15— 
Spring sowing is about done. Most of the 
oats are up. Since May 1 the weather has 
been very favorable for spring work. Pas- 
tures are good and stock is all out to 
grass. Fruit trees are in bloom and vege- 
tation is more forward than is usual at 
this time of wear. The creamery at Delan- 
son has begun operations and is making a 
fine quality of butter. Seed potatoes are 
very scarce and high. The price of hay has 
advanced the past few weeks. Although 
the crop was heavy last year it is nearly all 
gone to market from this section. 


Durham, Greene Co, May 16—The ground 
is getting quite dry and hard to plow. Oats 
are coming up slowly on account of the 
drouth. A greater acreage of oats was sown 
than usual. Meadows and pastures have 
started nicely and cattle generally are turn- 
ed out. Some farmers turned out .as early 
as May 7. Forest worms are at /work on 
maple and apple trees. The prospect for 
fruit is - unusually good, especially for 
cherries and plums. The idea of building 
a creamery here has been abandoned, and 
several farmers have bought separators. 
American Agriculturist improves with every 
issue.—[J. G. B. 

Greenfield, Saratoga Co, May 16—William 
C, Smith has rented his farm to Warren J. 
Phillips of Corinth. Joseph Colts has rent- 
ed the Wickens place and moved onto it. 
Joseph Colts has eight last June chickens 
from which he has had 35 doz eggs since 
Dec 20. They are still laying. Most of the 
farmers have their oats sowed and there are 
quite a number of fields of potatoes planted. 
Grass is looking well and promises a good 
crop of hay. Potatoes are very high and 
in good demand. New milch cows are in 
good demand and scarce. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co,- May 16—There 
was not a shower in the month of April. 
Potatoes have advanced with some few in 
farmers’ hands. They are lower at More- 
lar@ than elsewhere. The electric railway 
from Watkins to Elmira is to be built with- 
out fai!. Late peaches have blossomed 
wel, but no early peaches. Apples and 
cherries looking well. Some corn planted, 
but the ground has been cold and dry. Very 
little hay in first hands and with the pros- 
pect of a short crop for this year farmers 
are not anxious to ‘sell. More potatoes 
planted this year than last. Some demand 
for seed. Farmers of this county have done 
better the past year than for some years 
before, and better still, all have learned to 
economize. ¢ 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, May 16— 


About the usual acr-age of oats sown this 
year, not that, farmers think them a very 
profitable crop, but they seem to be the 
best crop to change to from corn. A 
few farmers are trying spring rye in place 
of oats. Greening apple trees are full of 
blossoms. Baldwins and most other kinds 
are not blossoming much. Milkmen are 
not pleased with the price they receive for 
their milk. Theodore Waisle is repairing 
hfs house to accommodate city boarders. 
Richard .Vincent ef Verbank and Eseck 
D. Hail of Chestnut Ridge will give their 
whole attention to tneir farms. Tent cater- 


pilfars are numerous in the orchards not 
sprayed. 


West Somerset, Niagara Co, May 16—The 
, - 
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DAVID FORTNAM. 


season has been as a whole very backward. 
The sowing of barley was begun about 
April 25, and the greater part of the crop was 
was put in during last week of April. Wheat 
throughout the county is looking compara- 
tively well, considering the long and pro- 
tracted period of freezing. through which 
the crop passed in March. The acreage is 
also about up to the average. Meadows and 
pastures are doing well. The spraying of 
pears is just now proving to be one of the 
most perplexing problems connected with 
fruit production, It is not enough to know 
that the conditions are all right for your 
neighbor to spray; you must be your own 
keeper on this question. Considerable wheat 
is being held for higher prices, but the 
present prospect is somewhat discouraging. 
Pork is selling for $5 per 100 lbs d w. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





A Farmer Who Is Up to Date. 





David Fortnam was born in Oxfordshire, 
Eng, in 1827, coming to this country with 
his parents when five years of age. His 
father settled in Susquehanna county, Pa, 
but after a number of years moved to 
Wayne county, where he was engaged in 
the butchering business, his son David as- 
sisting him. Then the farm in Tyler Hill, 
which is now owned by David Fortnam, 
was purchased. This farm numbers 300 
acres, mostly tillable, under good cultiva- 
tion and has good strong fences surround- 
ing it. A large commodious house stands 
on a hill. Unlike most farmers Mr Fort- 
nam believes in a vegetable garden and 
raising chickens. 

His large barn is well filled with. grain 
and hay and 50 milch cows are stalled with 
the new and improved patent fastening for 
the head. A large stone cistern is-in one 
corner near the stalls, handy for watering 
purposes: At one end are two silos, each 
holding 80 tons. The milk is carted to a 
station three miles away. : 

This farm is carried on so practically and 
systematically that a great many farmers 
are glad to pattern after it. Mr Fortnam 
is a busy man who believes in the old ad- 
age, that it is better to wear out than to 
rust out. His home life is beautiful. Mr and 
out. His home life is beautiful. Mr and 
Mrs Fortnam with the hired help live alone 
in their large house. Three children were 
born to them, two daughters who died in 
womanhood and one son who is married, 
but works the farm with his father. 





Falls, Wyoming Co, May 15—Everything 
in nature is looking fine; she is making up 
for lost time. Farmers are still sowing oats, 
although most of them are in. Corn not 
yet planted, though the oak leaves are 
larger than crow’s feet, the old sign when 
to plant. David Cosner, born Sept 12, 1812, 
died May 4. He was the wealthiest farmer 
in Newton township and introduced the 
Percheron horses in this part of the coun- 
try. He started the Newton turnpike to 
Scranton and was the first to introduce 
steam threshers in this locality. Straw and 
hay are low, $10 to 12 per ton, potatoes 1 per 





Good indications for fruit thus far. 
Oriental grange, Mill City, this county, is 


bu. 


in good condition with members joining 
almost every session. Buildings are going 
up on almost every farm. H. J. Prentiss, 
Scranton, sends out a milk wagon and picks 
up about 30 cans daily. 

Factoryville, Wyoming Co, May 15—The 
early part of April indicated a late season, 
but at present everything is as forward as 
usual. Oats were about all sown in April 
and a good many early potatoes planted. 


There was a light frost May 10. . The pros- 
pect for fruit is not very encouraging; 
bloom on apple trees very light, plums, 


peaches and early cherries a failure; pears 
quite full of bloom. Many grapevines and 
peach trees were badly killed back. W. E. 
Manchester laid his Niagara grapevines on 
the ground and an old carpet was thrown 
over them during the winter. Now they 
are in good condition, while those not pro- 
tected were killed to the ground. 


The State Board of Agriculture and the 
farmers’ institute workers of the state will 
meet in Bloomsburg, Columbia Co, May 31 
to June 2. The meeting will be one of in- 
terest and value. Special railroad rates 
have been secured and tickets can be ob- 
tained by applying to Secretary John Ham- 
ilton, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ONTARIO. 





Hamilton Co—Peaches, cherries, plums 
and pears show up well ir blossom, indi- 
cating a good crop. Apple trees appear 
healthy and clean, with every indication of 
a good yield. No rain here this month up 
to 10th; while regular farm crops want rain 
tree fruits better without it.—[D. 

Wentworth Co—Baldwin is the leading 
apple grown in this section. Bloom is very 
light this spring. Greenings are next and 
they are full; Spy next with a fair aver- 
age; Kings and Ribstons and some others 
showing fairly. 


OHIO. 





Butler Co—Wheat on our black loam is 
of very rank growth and is jointed and 
falling down. Fear is expressed that it 
will not fill well. On clay soils it is thin 
and weedy with prospect of a light yield. 
Taking the general condition does not look 
for over average crop. Prospect for apples 
good, but web-worms are numerous. No 
peaches. Prospect good for extra crop of 
small fruits, especially strawberries. Corn 
mostly planted. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, best beef 
$8@8 50 p 100 lbs, pork rib 6 50@7, sausage 
614c p lb, live veal 6c, dressed 10@12c, dress- 
ed. fowls 12@14c, ducks l4c, turkeys 15@1é6c, 
geese 13@14c, fresh eggs 15@18c p dz. Loose 
hay 12@14 p ton, mixed oats 37c p bu, po- 
tatoes 80@85c p bu, red onions 1, turnips 
30@40c, asparagus 8@10c._p lb, pieplant 2@3c, 
bunch beets 1@1 25 p dz, cucumbers 60@75c, 
carrots 50c p bu, parsnips 60c, beets 50c, 
spinach 75@90c, mint 75c p dz, parsley 50c, 
cowslips 50c p bu, dandelions 40c, water- 
cress 30c p dz, radishes 40c, lettuce 1 p dz. 

At Bridgeport, potatoes firm at 90@95c p 
bu, onions 80c@$1, turnips 35@40c, carrots 
50@60c, parsnips 60@75ic, asparagus 10@15c 
p lb, kale 1@1 25 p bbl, spinach 75c@1 50. 
Chickens and fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, 12@1l4c 
d w, turkeys 14@l16c, fresh eggs 15c p dz, 
dressed veal 9@lic p lb, hides 5@7c, calf 
skins 60c@1 25 ea. Bran 18@19 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19@20, loose hay 12@16, baled 14@16, 
rye straw 1r@12. 

At New Haven, fresh eggs 131%2@lic p 
dz, chickens 10%2@12c p 1b 1 w, 14@lic d w, 
roosters 7144.@8c 1 w, turkeys 16@l7c d w, 
native broilers $1 25 p pr. Potatoes in full 
supply. Hebrons and Burbanks 80c p bu, 
Rose 90c, red onions 85@90c, yellow 90@95c, 
rutabagas 50@60c, tomatoes 450 p %-bu 
cra, native peas 1 50@2 p bu, string beans 
2.p -bu-cra, asparagus 90c p dz, native rad- 
ishes 25c p dz, lettuce 50@75c p dz, spinach 
150 p bu, kale 1 p bbl, parsley 25c p dz, 
watercress 25c. 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At, Utica, N.Y, May 15—Prices of cheese 
strong this week. Offerings were not large, 
notwithstanding the high prices, nor is it 
expected that they will be for some time 
to come. The cold weather of last week 
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PICKING STRAWBERRIES ON PALMER FARM, NEW YORK 


While some orchardists object to growing crops in young orchards, Wm Palmer, 
of Saratoga Co, N Y, finds that on his soil there is not the slightest injury to the 
growing trees. The cultivation required for the annual crop is just about right for 
the trees. Of course it is not advisable to grow crops which require large quantities 
of water, such as small grains or corn, but strawberries, root crops and the like 


may be grown freely. 


retarded the flow of milk, and grass made 
only a slow growth. Of course there are 
quite a number of factories which did not 
open until about May 1, and these have had 
no stock to offer yet. In another week there 
will no doubt be more lots and those which 
have been selling for two weeks past will 
have larger stocks to offer. The proportion 
of large cheese will also be more gener- 
ous, while the number of small sizes will 
grow less. The unusual phenomenon is seen 
now, of a smart advance on fodder cheese, 
showing that both home and foreign mar- 
kets are bare of stock, with only a moder- 
ate make of new-cheese to draw upon. 

Transactions of the day were as follows: 
Large colored, 120 bxs at 9c, 369 at 9%c, 577 
at 93%c; large white, 30 at 94%c; small col- 
ored, 412 at 9%4c, 817 at 914c; small white, 271 
at 9%c, 55 at 9%c; consigned, 192. Total, 
2843 bxs, against 2694 last year, and 4416 the 
year before, 

At Little Falls, the sales were 47 bxs 
large colored at 9%4c, 144 at 9c, 88 at p t; 
large ‘white, 62 at 9%c; small white, 2097 at 
9c; small colored, 1422 at 9c. Total 3860 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, sales of cmy butter 
were 17 pkgs at 16c and 25 crates of 5-lb 
pkgs at 20c. One buyer put in 20 pkgs at 
18%c and 125 do at 19c, but these are believ- 
to have been prospective prices rather than 
actual transactions and they can hardly 
be looked upon as authoritative.—At Little 
Falls, sales of dairy butter, 18 pkgs at 16@ 
lic, mostly at lic. ‘ 


THE MILK. PROBLEM. 


Building for the Future. 
SECRETARY H. T. COON. 








Members of F S MP A, do not get dis- 
couraged or have a fear that we are losing 
zeal in the good work. I have recently had 
communication, as far as possible, with 
every section, also a large part of our mem- 
bership. All express a loyalty, as they 
know that on this alone depends our suc- 
cess. Our organization must and shall be 
maintained for all future time. Compare 
present prices with those of last year and 
see if it does not pay to organize. The 
dealers know we are a powerful organiza- 
tion and they also know that we have the 
grit to maintain our organization." A few 
dealers have tried to buy our mémbers by 
offering a little extra inducement, but have 
not found this to their own advantage, as 
our-men are not made of that sort of ma- 
terial. I have visited several lines of rail- 
rod and find at all meetings the same 
spirit of determir*‘i6n ‘to enforce justice to 
the. producer. Each: arid every member 
must stand by every other mémber if de- 
manding..our rights, for we are in a posi- 
tion. to: demand them if we cannot obtain 
them through equitable means. Again I 


wish to urge you to stand by your execu- 
tive committee. They are working hard. 
Your interests are safe in their hands. 
Stand by them and we will succeed. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, no change of importance 
to be noted in the market, prices remaining 
as last quoted, surplus price $1 19 p can of 
40 qts, exchange price 2\%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May15 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 29,733 1,636 614 
N Y Central. 15,272 166 379 
N Y, Ont & West, 33,890 2,365 _ 
West Shore, 16,823 1,335 330 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,230 178 69 
NY & Putnam. 3.661 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 — 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Island, 21 -- _ 
N J Central, 1.792 5 = 
H RT Co, 2,772 98 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 _ —_ 
Total receipts, 174,952 6,709 1,392 
Daily av this week, 24.995 959 198 
Daily av last§week, 25,301 927 206 
Cor week last year, 23,320 609 138 

Milk Notes. 


The New York city price of milk is 
“fixed’’ by the so-called milk exchange. 
This is a society or ass’n consisting of a 
number of wholesalers of milk and includ- 
ing also possibly some peddlers and a few 
producers. Its board of directors meets at 
irregular intervals and establishes what is 
called the ‘exchange price’ or ‘market 
price’ of milk. The price so fixed is what 
the wholesalers in the milk exchange will 
pay. for milk delivered at the city terminal, 
The agents of the city dealers at the va- 
rious milk shipping stations in the coun- 
try usually offer to pay the farmers from 
¥% to %c per quart less than the exchange 
price. In some cases - these figures 
% to ic per quart less than the exchange 
price. Whenever the supply of milk runs 
a little short, the exchange. dealers meet 
and advance it, only to cut it down again 
when the supply - increases. We under- 
stand that since Jan 1 no action has been 
taken by the directors of the central ass’n 
of the F S M P A to have a voice in fixing 
this market price of milk because of the 
trust or syndicate that is negotiating. for 
the supply. Last fall, however, the direc- 
tors of the F S M P A met.the milk ex- 
change people on two different occasions 
and advanced the price in each case c. 
Unless the F S M P A directors are. con- 
sulted and have an equal voice with the 
milk exchange dealers in voting on the 
price from time to time, the so-called ex- 
change price is merely a one-sided subter- 
fuge of the dealers. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 
At New York, there is very little to say 


regarding the situation in hops. Business 
on the open market is so small as to be al- 
most entirely nominal and transactions in 
the interior are of very moderate volume 
and generally under such conditions that 
they are altogether outside the market and 
have no effect on the general movement. 
Rapid progress is reported in the growing 
crop both in New York state and on the 
Pacific coast, the plants in the former sec- 
tion making up considerably for time lost 
by the lateness of the season. Continued 
firmness is noted in foreign reports, yet 
export demand at local ports is not active. 
Owing to the off-grade of stocks on hand, 
prices are further reduced to show more 
nearly the actual range of the market. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@11 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 

Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
May9 lastyr ” last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 809 712 142,276 121,678 
Exports to Europe, 270 4161 98,245 87,225 
Imports from Europe, | ee 2,0820 5,455 


MARION Co, Ore—Several large contracts 


for hops have been made in this county, © 


nearly 50,000 lbs having been contracted for 
at 10c. Conditions in the yards are report- 
ed as very satisfactory and prospects are 
favorable for one of the best crops ever 
harvested in this section. 
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TESTED BY THE MILK PAIL 


SOV. 
D airy 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made en- 
tirely of grain — principally of 
oats—combined in scientific pro- 
portions. It is complete for the 
production of milk and the prop- 
er maintenance of the animal. 


Sold only in sealed and branded sacks, 


_ OUR FEED EXPERT. 
We wish to come as close to the con- 
sumer as possible, and freely offer the 
ersonal serviess of per F ed 
assisting in the solution 
blems. While our“ 
ceeding,” which we will send 
on request, covers the ground as thor 
oughly as possible, n conditions 
hat special informa- 
il o' be of immense value. 
facilities for giving such 
tion are the best and we gladly invite 
your correspondence, 


Department, 
The American Cereal Co. 
1250 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, tit. 


me 





pny BEST QUALITY = ny pgnest 
ity of the rey of the 

YDRAULIC 

CIDER PRESS. , 


The press aw’ 
oma at World’s Fair. Get our 
before 











IDER, 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


d PRESS CO.. 
116 Water Stree 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 



































Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago ......... “-70%3|1.50 | 334g] 35%) 26%) .31%4 
New York ...... -7636)1.45 39 .40 31%) 34, 
Boston .........- _ -- 44 | 45%! 36%) .39 
ED ciccdcewns 7244/1.36 | 34 | 38 | 2714) .30 
St Louis......... 73 [1.20 | .33 | ot | 27%) 31 
Minneapolis ...| .6859/1.43 Bulg] 3444] 27 | 31% 
London ......... 89 |1.60 46%] .55 _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Ries once “.10M% 33 — 
Sept........ 6944 33% 20% 














PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
This week | Last week | One yr ago 














Wheat, bu, | 26,028,000 27,466,000 21,994,000 
WN tai 20 | 19,160,000 22,045,000 22,460,000 
CIEE as cccss 7,674,000 7,891,000 8,704,000 


At Chicago.wheat ruled very heavy last 
week, recovering but feebly at opening of 
this week. The gov’t crop report was given 
a bearish interpretation, and other influ- 
ences which caused speculators to sell in- 
cluded good weather in the wheat belt and 
a demoralized stock market. Exports 
wheat and flour fair. 

Fine weather in the big corn states and 
talk of a large area for the crop of '99 have 
influenced values. Speculative trade mod- 
erate, but special incentive lacking and 
price range narrow, No 2 for delivery this 
month remaining close to 324%@33%c p bu, 
July a fractional premium. Cash demand 
good on: both home and foreign account 
and exports liberal. 

In oats there is further talk of a fair 
possibility that only small quantities of 
the contract grade can be expected in July. 
This has brought a shade of firmness here, 
but other futures poorly supported, and in- 
terest listless in the main. No 2 in store 
25% @26%c p bu, July 23@23%c, Sept quot- 
able around 2ic. 

Rye dull and fairly steady in tone, Re- 
ceipts small and so with the outward move- 
ment. No 2 in store salable around 59c p 
bu, carlots in shipping order usual pre- 
mium. 

The barley market is a small affair, re- 
ceipts restricted and maltsters showing 
more or less indifference, common grades 
taken for mixing with feed grains. Com- 
mon to fair 36@38c p bu, good to choice 
malting barley 39@42c. 

Grass seeds quiet, offerings meager, in- 
terest at a minimum. Prices without im- 
portant change, there being some inquiry 
for new crop timothy seed around $240 p 
etl, Oct: contract prime, immediate de- 
livery 225. Fair to choice clover seed 5 65 
@t p ctl, new Oct 7 40@7 50. 

At New York, wheat has declined sharp- 
ly, attended by only feeble recovery. The 
government report was given a bearish in- 
terpretation, as it showed less damage dur- 
ing the preceding month than generally 
claimed, and in spite of the fact that it re- 
duced the winter wheat area to the extent 
of 4,000,000 acres. Contract grade, to be de- 
livered any time during May, sold off to 
a shade better than 76c p bu, July scant T5c. 
Flour dull and weak, rye flour neglected. 
Corn poorly supported, selling off to 40@4ic 
p bu for No 2 mixed, usual premium for 
yellow. No 2 mixed oats 31%@32c p bu 
wholesale, carlots on track a premium, 
fancy white and clipped 34@38c. 


THE LIVE. STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | 








Hogs Sheep 














1899) 1898| 1899) 1898 1208) 1898 
a | aed 


Chicago. P 100 Ibs .. | $5.60] $5.25 $3.96\$4.25 $5.25) $4.30 
1"5.75] 5.35) 4.15 





WOW DOOR o.ccicekse. 5.3% 4.35) 5.25) 4.40 
MIG 6 Gicsts. ctu | 5.50! 5.25) 4.10) 4.30) 5.35) 4.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.40) 5.00, 3.85) 4.10 5.00; 4.15 

5.40] 5.25) 4.20! 4.35! 5.00! 4.95 


. Pittsburg ........ cond 


At Chicago, cattle market without im- 
portant change, ruling fairly active and 
desirable butcher weights selling relative- 
ly better than common or plain heavy 
steers. A moderate inquiry is noted for 
fancy cattle suitable for shipping and ex- 
port trade, but relatively few arrive which 
have the quality to command better than 
$5 25@5 40. 

The supply of 








the cheaper grades of 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





butcher cattle, including dry cows, bulls, 
stags, fat heifers, etc, is not excessive and 
moderate activity prevails at prices sub- 
stantially as high as the general level for 
some weeks past. Stock cattle fairly ac- 


tive. A ready outlet is noted for good 
fresh cows and springers at top prices. 
Fancy beef steers, $5 40@5 60 Poor to fey bulls, $2 Es 4 425 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 325 

1450 Lbs, 500@5 35 Feeders, 400g 440 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 4 470 

1 425@4 65 Calves, 300 lbs up, 27. 515 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 450@ 7 00 

heifers, 425@4 9) Milch cows, each, 25 00G@50 00 
Fair to good cows. 3 25q@i 


Hogs mainly sell under 4c, the market 
ruling nearly steady at the narrow range 
of $3 75@3 95 for the bulk of the supply. 
Packers fight any advance, but are occa- 
sionally obliged to pay a shade more than 
4c. Receipts are moderate but not bur- 
densome and the shipping demand is fair, 
about the us“al number going to packers 
in N Y¥ and N E. 

Sheep in almost continuously good de- 
mand at full prices. Good to choice native 
and western sheep $4 50@5 25, lambs 5@ 
6 25, a few selected spring lambs have sold 
at 7 50@8. e 

At Pittsburg, cattle salesmen had little 
fault to find with the market at the open- 
ing of this week, Monday’s supply of 60 
ears selling readily at about 10c advance. 
Quctations are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 40@5 50 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Iba, =500@510 Poor to good fat cows, 2 25@410 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 10@4 65 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 73q@4 75 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 75@400 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 20 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 6 00@7 CO 

Hogs without important change, al- 
though Monday's 40 double decks _ sold 
about 5c lower than the.close of last week. 
Medium droves $4 10, heavy 4 05, .yorkers 
4@4 05, common pigs usual discount. Sheep 
seored a decline of 10@15c Monday, when 
27 cars came forward. Common to prime 
wethers 4 70@5, lambs 5 25@6 10. 


At Buffalo, cattle market opening strong 
Monday of this week when 125 cars came in: 
Shipping steers $4 60@5 50, for common to 
choice; stockers and feeders 4 25@5 25. Veal 
ealves 6 25@6 75. Hogs in rather slow re- 
quest, Monday’s supply 100 double decks. 
Pigs and yorkers 4 05, medium and heavy 
droves 4 10, rough lots usual discount. Sheep 
weak to 10c lower; arrivals Monday 80 cars. 
Good to choice butcher weights 5@5 25 year- 
lings a premium, lambs 6 35@6 50. 


At New York, cattle in moderate de- 


mand at about former prices, the best 
grades of butcher animals ruling steady to 
firm. Poor to choice native steers $4 50@ 
5 50, dry cows and bulls 3@4 15. Veal 
calves sold off 15@25c, with moderate de- 
mand at 4 50@7 for poor to choice. Hogs 
fairly firm at a low range, sales mostly 
4 20@4 40. Sheep market active and with- 
out special feature, nearly all arrivals now 
being shorn. Fair to choice 5@5 50, good to 
extra lambs 5 50@6 50, fcy a premium. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

More grass butter is arriving on the mar- 
ket and within a week or two full grass 
goods will be in and stock suitable for 
storing. Prices thus far have held up well 
and holders manifest a considerable confi- 
dence in the market. Present supplies are 
naturally of irregular quality and subject 
to close discrimination by buyers, but 
really perfect stock is firm and occasion- 
ally commands something better than cur- 
rent quotations. Demand continues good 
for consumption purposes and supplies are 
kept moving freely. Dairy butter is slow 
and about steady. Low grades find a 
steady outlet in the regular channels for 
such lines. 

New York State—At Albany, unchanged. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 17@18c p lb, prints 
18@19c, dairy 1€@l7c.—At Syracuse, good 
to ch ecmy prints 17@18c, dairy 14@16c,— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 20@2ic, N Y¥ 
emy 17@18c, dairy 16@17c.—At Buffalo, N 
Y and Pa cmy extra 16@16%c, ch 15@15%c, 
Elgin 17@17\%c, dairy 14@15c, imt cmy 13@ 
13%c.—At Watertown, ch farmers’ butter 
15e, fair to good 13@14c. 

At New York, light receipts together 
with an active demand hold the market in 
good shape. Western extra cmy 18c p Ib, 
firsts 17@17%c, seconds 16@16%c, thirds l5c, 
N Y extra cmy 17%@18c, firsts 17c, N ¥ fey 
dairy half-firkin tubs 164%@17c, firsts 154%4@ 
16c, fey Welsh tubs 16%c, firsts 15%@16c, 
western imit cmy firsts 14@14%c, seconds 











12%@13c, western dairy 134%@l4c, western 
factory i2@13c. 

Penunsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
well cleaned up at firm prices. Elgin and 
ether western separator cmy 18%c p Ib, 
firsts 18c, seconds l7c, imt cmy 13@15c, ladles 
13@15c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, not much 
change to note, receipts moderate. Separ- 
ator cmy extra 19@20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, 
gathered cream 18@19c, imt cmy 16@17c, la- 
dles 15@1léc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 18c p lb, prints 19c, dairy lic. 
—At Cincinnati, in fair demand. Fey Elgin 
cmy 17@18c, Ohio separator cmy l6c, gath- 
ered cream 14@l5c, dairy 10c., 

At Boston, a fair demand for choice sorts 
under light offerings. Vt and N H emy 
extra 18c p lb, northern N Y 17%@18c, west- 
ern 174%4@18c, northern cmy firsts 16@17c, 
eastern 16@1l7c, western 16@17c, seconds lic, 
Vt extra dairy l6c, N Y 15%c, firsts 1l5c, 
seconds 14c, western 13@l5c, western imt 
emy extra lic, firsts 14%c, ladles 13%4-@l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars, old 11@12c p lb, new 9@10c, skims 
4@7c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream 8@10%c.—At Rochester, full cream, 
large 13@13'¢c, twins 13@13%c.—At Buffalo, 
new full cream, fcy 104%@llc, dairy 9@10c. 

At New York, trading in new cheese is 
still moderate, old moving out fairly. New 
cheese: Full cream, ch large white 9%%c 
Pp Ib, colored 9%@9%c, good to prime 9@ 
9%c, ch small white 9%c, colored 94,@9%c, 
good to prime 84%@9%c, common to fair 
7%4@8tec, light skims ch small 7%c, ch 
large 7¥%c, part skims 7c, full skims 3@4c. 
Old cheese: Full cream, fcy large colored 
1l%c, white 1l%c, ch 11@11%c, good to 
prime 10@10%c, fcy small colored 11%c, 
white 11%c, good to ch 11@11%c, common 
to fair 9@10c. 

At Ogdensburg, at the board session on 
May 13, 18 lots, 767 boxes, offered, 9 5-16c 
bid, but no sales on board. Later all sold 
on street at this price. 

Pennsylvania-At Philadelphia, firmer un- 
der light offerings. N Y full cream, fcy 
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small 9%@10c p lb, fair to ch 9@914c, ch 
large 914c, fair to good 8%@9%c, part skims 
6%42@8c, Swiss 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts  in- 
creasing. N Y full cream, large size 104%@ 
10%c p lb, flats 10%@lic, small size 104%@ 
11%c, Ohio picnic 10%@l1lc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in fair demand, prices 
easy. N Y full cream cheddars lic p Ib, 
Ohio flats lic, limburger 13%c.—At Cincin- 
nati, generally steady. Good to prime Ohio 
flat 10c, family favorite 1044c, twins 10%c, 
Young America 10%%c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate. fine stock 
well taken. New cheese: N Y small extra 
10c p lb, large 914%4@10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 


6@7c, Vt small extra 10c, large 91%@10c, 
firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, western extra 
twins 9%@10c. Old cheese: N Y and Vt 


extra 12@12%4c, firsts 10@lic, seconds 8@9c, 
sage 10@12%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, not much interest in the 
market, prices barely steady. Ch marrew 
$1 52% p bu, poor to good 1 15@1 50, ch me- 
dium 1 37%, poor to good 1 10@1 32%, ch pea 
1 32%.@1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch red 
kidney 1 77%@1 80, poor to good 1 40@1 72%, 
white kidney 1 80@1 85, yellow eyes 1 37%@ 
1 40, black turtle soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 55, 
green peas 9744c@1 07%. 

Dressed Meats. 


At New York, veals in light receipt and 
again firmer. Prime veals 9c per Ib, fair to 
good 74%4@8%c, common 5@7c, light pork 6@ 
6%c, medium 5%4@6c, heavy 4@5c, prime 
spring lambs $5 50@6 ea, poor to good 2 50 
@5. 

Several seizures of bob veal have been 
made in Orange Co, N Y, the carcasses be- 
ing intended for the New York market. The 
law requires shippers of veal must certify 
that it is at least one month old, infractions 
subject to a fine of $100 or imprisonment or 
both, 

Eggs. 

At New York, prices hold up well under 
continued good demand. Fcy new laid, 
nearby lic p dz, av best 144%@14%c, N Y¥ 
and Pa av best 144%@14%4c, western selected 
144%@14%c, regular packing 13@1l4c, south- 
ern 12@13c, duck eggs 15@17c, goose eggs 18 


@22c, 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, excessive supplies of straw- 
berries have come in from the south, caus- 
ing an unsteady market. Md strawberries 
8@12c p qt, Norfolk 7@12c, eastern shore 
7@12c, N C 5@9c, Charleston 8@18c. Western 
N Y Baldwin apples $3 75@5 p bbl, russets 
3 50@4. Cal navel oranges 3 75@4 25 p bx, 
seedlings 2 90@3 25. ‘ 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, quiet and rather easy. 
Coarse cornmeal 84@86c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal $1 02%@1 05, grits 1 024%4.@1 05, mid- 
dlings 16@16 50 p ton, winter bran 16@17, 
spring 13 50@14, sharps 16 50@17, linseed oil 
meal 22@22 50, screenings 50@80c p 100 lbs, 
strictly prime cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings light, demand 
active and prices firm. Prime new timothy 
hay 85c p 100 lbs, No 1 77@82%4c, No 2 70@ 
75e, No 3 55@65c, clover mixed 50@60c, clo- 
ver 45@50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 
25@42t4ce. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fair arrivals of iced and 
frozen poultry, demand slow. Fresh-killed 
iced turkeys 11@12c p lb, toms 10c, Phila 
broilers 35@40c, NY and Pa fowls 12@12%e, 
western 12c, roosters 8c, spring ducks 20c, 
Squabs $2@3 p doz. Frozen turkeys 12@14c 
P lb, broilers, dry-picked 18@20c, scalded 15 
@l6c, chickens 12@14c. Live chickens 22@ 
28e p tb, fowls 12%4@13c, roosters llc, tur- 
keys 9@10c, ducks 50@75c p pr, geese T5c@ 
1 25, pigeons 30@35c. 

Vegetables. 

_At New York, new vegetables more plen- 
tiful, old firm when desirable. Asparagus $2 
@3 p dz bchs, southern beets 1@6 p 100 bchs, 
Cabbage 1 50@2 25 p bbl-cra, kale 30@50c p 
bbl, lettuce 50c@1 50, rhubarb 50c@1 50 p 100 
behs, radishes 25@40c; Hubbard squash 60@ 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


75c p bbl, marrow 50@60c, spinach 40@60c 

Pp bbl, string beans 1 50@2 p bu, turnips 50 

@75c p bbl, Bermuda onions 1 40@1 5@ p cra, 

hot-house cucumbers 25@50@c p dz, mush- 

rooms 40@75ic p lb, tomatoes 12@20c p Ib. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, old petatoes in light de- 
mand, prices favoring buyers. N Y and 
western $1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, southern prime 
5 50@6 50 p bbl, seconds 4@5, Scotch 1 75@ 
2 p 168-lb sack, German 1 75@2, Bermuda 
No 1 6@7 50 p bbl, No 2 4 50@5 50. 

Wool. 

The market is strong and fairly active, 
Ohio and Pa X X and above at seaboard 
points 27@28c p lb, X 25@26c, No 1 28@29c, 
No 2 28c, Mich X and above 21c, No 1 26@ 
27c, fine unwashed 15@16c, Mich delaine 27@ 
28c, Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing 
¥% or % blood 22@23c, Texas fine, scoured 
basis 40@48c, northern free, spring 40@42c, 
Australian combing 67@72c, Cape clothing 
55c, combing 57@60c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHI*PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, fowls 10@lic 
P ib 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
12%4.@14c a w, roosters 6@7c 1 w, ducks 8@9c 
1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 13@14c p dz. Po- 
tatoes $2@2 25 p bbl, new cabbage 2 50@3 50 
p cra, turnips 25@30c p bu, radishes 85c@ 
1 56 p 100 bchs, asparagus 1 40@1 60 p dz, 
rhubarb 1 25@1 65 p 100 bchs, spinach 75@ 
85c p bbl, kale 80c@1, apples 3@6 p bbl. 
Corn 42 -46c p bu, oats 35@37%%c, bran 15 50 
@16 50 p ton, middlings 16 50@18, cotton- 
seed meal 22@22 50, loose or baled hay 7@ 
10, clover 5 50@7 50, oat straw 4@5, rye 
5 50@8. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@70c p bu, on- 
ions: $1, beets 25c p bu, carrots 25c, cucum- 
bers 1@1 25 p dz, spinach 70c p bu. Fresh 
eges 12c p dz, chickens 12@13c p Ib 1 w, 14 
@l6c d w, turkeys 17c, ducks lle 1 w, 
14c d w. Corn 45c p bu, mixed oats 40c, 
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bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, loose hay 6@8, 
baled 6@9, oat straw 4@6, rye straw 6@8. 

At Rochester, cabbage $5@10 p 100, car- 
rots 26c p bu, turnips 20@25c, beets 25c, cu- 
cumbers 2 50 p dz, lettuce 20@25c p-dz, rad- 
ishes 20@25c, potatoes 66@70c p bu. Bran 
15@16 p ton, middlings 16@17, mixed oats 
33@35c, hay 7@10 p ton, rye straw 6@8, oat 
straw 5@7. Fresh eggs 13@14c p dz, fowls 
10@1ic p Ib 1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 
12¢ d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 13@1lic d w. 

At Watertown, potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
onions 3@4c p bch, lettuce 5c, radishes 4c, 
mint 4c, pie plant 5@6c. Fowls 7@8&c p Ib 
l w, 10@1lic d w, turkeys 8c 1 w, 12c d w, 
veals 4%ec 1 w, 64%@7c d w, ducks 12c d w, 
dressed beef 5@6c p 100 lbs. Oats 30@32c 
p bu, corn 40c, hay $8@10 p ton. 


At Buffalo, nearby fresh eggs 13c p doz, 
southern 12@12%4c, duck eggs 16@18c, tur- 
keys 12@13c p lb 1 w, 15@l1€c d w, fowls 
11@11%c 1 w, roosters 6@¢%c, ducks 11@12c 
lw, 11@13c d w. Potatoes, round white 50@ 
55c p bu, long white 40@45c, onions 50@60c, 
cabbage $3@4 p bbl, carrots 75@90c, pars- 
nips 50@75e, turnips 75@90c, beets 65@765c, 
squash 10@20 p ton, apples 5@5 50 p bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, timothy 
hay, No 1 12 50, No 2 11 50, mixed clover 11 
@11 50, clover 10 50@11, straight rye straw 
8@8 50, tangled rye 6 50@7, wheat and oat 
straw 7@8 50, bran 15 50@16 50, middlings 
14@15. Fresh eggs 12@12%%c p dz, chickens 
14@1é6c p Ib, fowls 11@12%%c, ducks 8c. Ap- 
ples 3 75@5 p bbl, white potatoes 60@70c p 
bu, new southern 4@5 p bbl, lettuce 30@40c 
Pp buebx. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh nearby eggs 13@13%c p dz, southern 
12%@l13c, dressed fowls 12@12%c p Ib, roost- 
ers 8@84éc, broilers 23@33c, live fowls 11%@ 
12c. Ch Rose potatoes 53@b55c p bu, russets 
63@65c, new cabbage 2@2 75 p bbl, green 
peas 75c@1 25 p bskt, apples 4 50@5 p bbl. 
Ch timothy hay 12 50@13 p ton, No 1 12@ 
1250, No 2 10@10 50, mixed 10@10 50, 
straight rye straw 8@9, tangled 7 50@8, 
bran 16@17. 

















MICA Axle Grease 


Geta box and learn why it’s the 
best grease ever put on an axle. 
Bold everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL, CO. 








Every sees: That > ey A Horse 
ants 


LEADER HARNESS. RIVETER. 


An ofa 


“Never sold anyth 
before tat co many lle buy.” We will send 
a sample Riveter an & assorted rivets for 50c. 


LEADER MANUFACTURING CO., 
128 Windsor Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(We havea “Leader Riveter” and know it isa 
useful and money-saving machine. The Leader 
Co. are reliable manufacturers.—ED.)} 





DEALERS AND AGENTS: We are’ ex- 


tensive manufacturers and can quote you prices 


so that you can make big money. 
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Hundreds of thousands of farmers—United States farmers, European farmers, South American 
farmers, Australian farmers—men who farm for profit—representing the intelligence of the agri- 


cultural industry, are walkin 


advertisements for Deering grain and 


ng machinery. 


Deering machines are profit producers. The harvest season is brief. Very often the weather 
conditions are such that unless acropcan be saved just ‘in the nick of time” a goodly percentage 


of it is spoiled, damaged, lost. 
It is just here that Bee 
victory—seeming loss to actual profit. 


Deering machines are the dependable kind. They stand the test of dire eme 
That’s why the farmers of the, world like them, buy them, use them, praise 


ring machines goin and win the day. Imminent disaster is changed to 


ncy. 
em, 


Deering Ideal Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Corn Binders, 
Hay Rakes and Binder Twine are winners for ’99. 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Situation as to Imported Wrapper 
Leaf. 


The following table, compiled from gov- 
ernment statistics, shows the condition of 
the imported wrapper market March 31, 
1899: 


In bond, Jan 1, 1899, 3,565,847 lbs 


Imported Jan 1 to Mar 31, 376,064 
7 3,941,911 
Re-exported Jan 1 to Mar 31, 201,519 


3,740,392 

In bond, March 31, 1899, 2,968,222 
Withdrawn for consumption 

since Jan 1, 772,170 


PENNSYLVANIA—Not one crop. raised 
around Tioga last season now remains in 
growers’ hands, i e, all have been sold, the 
greater portion going in the bundle, while 
a smaller part was assorted, cased and 
shipped last month. In this immediate 
vicinity there are no less than 50 tobacco 
growers whose average crop is 4 a, thus 
showing a total acreage of 200 a; this rep- 
resents 1898 acreage, which was 10 per cent 
increase over that of 1897. There is every 
indication that the acreage for this year 
will exceed that of ’98 by at least 10 per 
cent. The maximum price received for 
sorted and cased ’98 leaf was 13c, while that 
in the bundle did not exceed 10c, some in- 
ferior crops selling as low as 4c. These 
prices are far from _ satisfactory to the 
grower, but being at the mercy of the buy- 
ers his protests are unavailing and he must 
be content with the prices offered. The 
buyer appears to fix the prices in total dis- 
regard of the market demands. This cer- 
tainly is an anomalous and unnatural con- 
dition of affairs calling for heroic treat- 
ment. The remedy frequently suggested is 
the co-operative sorting and warehouse, 
where all of the growers in the immediate 
community organize a business association, 
sort their tobacco under one roof, employ 
an official sampler and dispose of their to- 
bacco to the manufacturers. Theoretically 
this plan appears most feasible and in prac- 
tice, under good sound management, would 
succeed. Agents for fertilizers have work- 
ed their trade diligently during the winter, 
meeting with more or less success. The 
common mistake, however, is often made 
of investing in a low-priced fertilizer, hop- 
ing for the same results that the higher 
goods and necessarily higher priced goods 
are known to bring about. Disappoint- 
ment, failure and financial loss is sure to be 
the experience of those investing in infe- 
rior brands of commercial fertilizers. Wil- 
son and Compilly varieties, both hybrids or 
acclimated Havana, are exclusively grown, 
each having been named after its re- 
spective propagator. These varieties are 
alternated by different growers from year 
to year, one time claiming every quality for 
one and the next season becoming just as 
enthusiastically converted to the other; un- 
doubtedly location, fertilization, cultivation 
and climatic conditions enter largely into 
the results attained with any one of the 
above varieties, both being equally good 
when surrounded by proper conditions. 

MARYLAND—Tobacco planters of Anne 
Arundel Co are preparing land for the com- 
ing crop and picking, tobacco beds. Young 
plants when covere with canvass are 
looking well and growing nicely; uncovered 
beds or where only covered with pine brush 
are being eaten by the fly. No shipments 
of tobacco very lately. Prices remain un- 
changed. x 

IN New YorK, NEW ENGLAND AND 
WISCONSIN cigar leaf is nearly all sold, al- 
though an occasional lot changes hands at 
prices as good as at any time during the 
season for leaf of equal quality. Plants are 
coming along rapidly and transplanting 
began in New England last week. Sev- 
eral are transplanting this week. 

Tobacco Notes. 

A convention of all persons interested 
in the cigar leaf tobacco industry will be 
held at Philadelphia next Monday and 
Tuesday. Delegates are assured from all 
sections of the country. The object is to 
form a national organization, permanent 
in character, of packers, jobbers, dealers 
and others interested in cigar leaf tobacco. 
The recent rulings of the internal revenue 
department are given as the cause of the 
uprising. 





TOBACCO---NEWS 
OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


The Trust Inquiry. 

James W. Lee of Pittsburg, attorney for 
several pipe lines and oil companies, has 
been before the industrial commission sit- 
ting at Washington. Speaking of the ef- 
fects of trusts upon the consumer, Mr Lee 
said the tendency is to increase prices until 
they become extortionate. Trusts, he said, 
are organized to secure a monopoly and 
when this is secured by closing rival es- 
tablishments, they are in position to fix 
prices, which are, according to his observa- 
tions, generally increased in order to per- 
mit dividends on watered stock. This, he 
said has been eminently true of the Stan- 
dard oil company. 

Mr Lee expressed the opinion that the 
Standard oil company is still getting re- 
bates from the railroad companies, des- 
pite the law, and he thinks it is accomplish- 
ed by paying exorbitant prices for lubricat- 
ing oils. He estimates that the Standard 
oil company has within the past 20 years 
absorbed about 100 independent companies. 
He says that the company has made an 
effort to prevent the extension of the busi- 
ness of the independent companies to for- 
eign markets by buying up the tankage at 
given points, and by selling at lower prices 
than prevailed even in the United States. 

As a means of prevention of trusts, Mr 
Lee suggested a law making destructive 
competition a criminal offense. He thought 
the fear of imprisonment would intimidate 
some of them. Nothing had done so much 
as destructive competition to prevent prog- 
ress and fairness. The law could be pass- 
ed by the states and in case of prose- 
cution prices charged for years could be 
used as evidence. He would also suggest 
that the capital of all corporations except 
those of a public or quasj public nature 
should be limited to $1,000,000. He thought 
that something of this kind was neces- 
sery, and that if a remedy was not found 
the country would be ruined by combina- 
tions of capital detrimental to the public 
interests. Under the present conditions 
personal ambition was stifled, and many 
men were being kept out of business be- 
cause of the existence of these combina- 
tions. 


EE 

Texas Anti-Trust Law—The Texas anti- 
trust bill, which has passed both houses, is 
almost an exact copy of the Arkansas act, 
with several amendments which extend the 
operation of the law. Under the provisions 
of one of these amendments it is sought to 
prevent the sale of any coffee, sugar and 
many other food products and necessary 
commodities in the state by outside com- 
panies or corporations. An amendment was 
also adopted in the senate providing that no 
purchaser of an article, thing or commodity 
from any individual firm, association or 
persons, company or corporation, the price 
ot which is fixed by a trust, should be li- 
able for the price of payment of any ar- 
ticle or thing, whether the commodity be 
manufactured in the state or not, and such 
purchaser may plead this act as a defense 
tv a suit against him. The bill also contains 
an amendment that the law shall not go 
into effect until Jan 1, 1900. The bill 
provides that it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of state to address on July 1 of 
each year a letter of inquiry to the presi- 
dent, secretary or treasurer of each corpo- 
ration doing business in the state of Texas 
as to whether the said corporation has all 
or any part of its business interests with 
any trust, combination or association of 
persons or stockholders, and to require an 
answer under oath of the president or sec- 
retary or treasurer or any director of said 
company. 





An Extra Session—Washington reports 
are to the effect that the president has de- 
termined to call an extra session of con- 
gress in October. He is reported to be of 
the opinion that if congress meets in Octo- 
ber it can get the routine. appropriation 
work out of the way in a few weeks and 
then settle down to a discussion of the cur- 
rency question and the Philippine policy. 
Should congress meet at the usual time the 
opening of the campaign might find it still 
talking of the above matters, to the con- 
fusion of the issues before the voters. Such 
is said to be the president’s argument in 
behalf of an extra session. Friends of the 
administration claim that the republican 
party will be all the stronger before fhe 
people if, when the campaign of 1900 opens, 
it can point to the enactment of a currency 








reform measure. The Bryanites, they 
claim, will then be put in the position of 
attacking a law of the land. As to our re- 
lation to the Philippines congress alone can 
settle that; it is the law-making power of 
the country and the Philippines) can only 
be held and governed by us by consent of 
the law-makers. The Philippine commis- 
sion is understood to have drawn up a plan 
for the administration of the achipelago 
which closely follows the lines of our terri- 
torial government. This project depends 
for its execution on the consent of con- 
gress; it must appropriate the money. For 
the president to set in motion a civil gov- 
ernment without the advice and consent of 
congress would be usurpation. The presi- 
dent carries out the law; he is not above it, 





Antiseptics as Preservatives—Prof A. S. 
Mitchell, chief chemist of the Wisconsin 
dairy and food commission, made a sworn 
statement before the Ilinois senatorial pure 
food investigating commission that nearly 
every butcher in Illinois uses preserving 
liquids on scraps of meat which they lay 
aside for the manufacture of Hamburger 
steak and other alleged delicacies. These 
liquids, he says. contain a great percentage 
of what is known as sulphide of soda, with 
a complement of coloring matter. It is 
styled an antiseptic, and the professor 
states that it destroys the digestive prop- 
erties of meats so preserved. 





Justice in Kentucky—George Dinning, a 
colored man, who was burned out of his 
house and fired upon by a mgb near Louis- 
ville, sued for $50,000 and a jury of repre- 
sentative Kentucky farmers awarded him 
the full amount, making six of some 15 de- 
fendants liable, according to instructions 
from the presiding judge. The defendants 
say that they are without property and 
they will all go to jail for .10 days and 
secure release at the end of that time by 
taking the insolvent debtor’s oath. The 
negro was himself imprisoned after the af- 
fair on which the suit was based, because 
in the course of it he shot and killed 
one of the mob, but he was immediately 
pardoned by the governor, and in the trial 
oz the damage suit it appeared that he did 
ae fire until after the mob had fired on 

im. 


Raking After—Admiral Dewey is ex- 
pected to land at New York by July 4.— 
The department of justice has decided that 
under the war revenue act what are known 
on stock exchanges as “calls’’ are taxable, 
but that ‘“‘puts’” are not.——On government 
authority it is stated that there will be a 
treaty with Canada and every question at 
issue will be settled. Secretary Long has 
received from Rear Admiral Tirpitz a most 
cordial letter expressive of Germany’s ap- 
preciation of courtesies tendered its naval 
attache.——The Missouri senate has adopt- 
ed an amendment to the revised senate 
revenue bill providing for the taxation of 
franchises of all classes of corporations. 
Andrew Carnegie has offered $250,000 to the 
university at Birmingham, Eng, provided 
the scientific school be made the principal 
department.——The junta of Cuban gen- 
erals has definitely decided to accept the 
distribution of the $3,000,000 donated by the 
United States on the terms insisted upon 
by Gen Brooke, namely, that those soldiers 








,turning in a full equipment shall receive 


the money.——As a result of the cruiser 
Chicago’s visit to Tangier the claims of the 
United States against the government of 
Morocco have been settled.—The death of 
Judge William Lawrence, former comp- 
troller of the United States treasury and 
president of the National association of 
wool growers, is announced.——M Charles 
de Freycinet, French minister of war, has 
resigned and M Camille Krantz, minister 
of public works, has been appointed his 
successor.——Ex-Gov Flower of New York 
hag been prominent so many years in poli- 
tics and of late in the financial world that 
his death was an event of startling sud- 
denness. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Latest and Best thing in metal 
wheels for heavy trucks and farm wagons 
is the grooved tire, which protects the ends 
of the spokes. Wheels made with it will 
last three or four times as long as wheels 
made with flat tires. (Patented.) Made 
only by the Hayana Metal Wheel Co of 
Havana, fil. 














An Old Soldier’s Story. 


By Jack London. 


[A real incident, which occurred in the life 
of the writer’s father.] 


HE TIMES were 
strange then, and at 
the front was not the 
only place to have ad- 
ventures, During the 
war, some of the most 
> stirring scenes I took 
~ | part in were right at 
home, You see that 
old Colt’s revolver 
which hangs by my 
sword? I carried it through my five years 
in the army, and more than once it helped 
me out of a bad scrape, 

In ’63 I went home on 30 days’ furlough 
to see my people, also to get recruits. I 
was quite successful, and by the time my 
furlough was up, had found between 25 ani 
30 men who were willing to enlist. There 
Was one young man I had tried hard to 
get, and though he was willing, his father 
stubbornly refused to let him go. The only 
reason he had for refusing was that ceorn- 
husking was not yet over and his son 
Hiram was needed for the work. The only 
reason which finally caused him to give his 
consent was the bounty. They were of- 
fering a thousand dollars for every man 
who would join the army, and Hiram prom- 
ised to turn every cent of it over to his 
father. So old Zack said he would agree 
if I would turn in and help with the husk- 
ing. 

My 30 days’ furlough was up, but-I was 
young and thoughtless in those days, and 
paid no heed to it. I knew the other re- 
cruits wished to stay till after corn-husk- 
ing, and besiues, felt that nothing would be 
done to me when I came back to my res- 
iment with 30 stalwart lads. So I pitched 
in, and in two weeks all Old Zack’s corn 
was husked and I was ready to start. 

The tickets were bought, and the next 
morning we were to take the train at Rock 
Island for Quincy. There the men were to 
be sworn in and would receive their boun- 
ties, while our township would be credited 
with so many recruits. But in overstaying 
my furlough I had forgotten one thing— 
the provost marshal. These marshals were 
men who were looked down upon and de- 
spised worse than the dog-catchers. Their 
duty was to arrest deserters, and since their 
pay was $25 for every deserter captured, 
you can see they never let a chance slip. Tf 
they had only arrested real deserters, the 
people would not have disliked them sc, but 
they were always Lringing trouble upon 
good, honest soldiers whose only fault Jay 
in being a little careless and staying io 
long at home. The prevost marshal’ in our 
county was shrewd, brave as a lion, and as 
mean a2 man as one could meet in a whole 
day’s travel. Only~a short time before, 
Tommy Jingles had come home from my 
regiment and thoughtlessly over-stayed his 
furlough. On the third day, just as he was 
boarding the train at Rock Island to go 
back to the army, Davy McGregor captured 
him and sent him back under arrest. The 
$25 reward and the expenses were taken 
from poor Tommy’s pay, and Tommy with 
never a thought of deserting. And this was 
not the only instance in which Davy Mc- 
Gregor had behaved so meanly. 

But to return to my story. It was my last 
night at home, and I was dreaming of war 
and battles. I had been thrown forward 
with a cloud of skirmishers. The musketry 
was rattling about like hail, and we were 
storming the first outpost, when I heard a 
loud rap at the door and was awake on 
the instant. ‘‘Come out, Simon, I want you.” 

It was Davy’s voice, and I well knew 
what he wanted me for. I made no answer, 
however, and began to silently dress. His 
knocking soon roused the house, and by the 
time I was dressed my sister came slipping 
into the room. I told her in whispers what 
to do. She went to the door and talked with 
Davy, but would not open it. He became 
suspicious, and I could hear him creeping 
around the house so as to have an eye on 
the kitchen door. You see, he was certain 1 
was in the house, and thought I would 
most likely come out that way.- Kissing 
father and mother and sister, I esked them 
to say good-bye to the boys, and care- 
fully opened the front door, It was moon- 
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light, and Davy was, as I suspected, keep- 
4ng watch. at the rear of the house. 


With 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


my shoes in my hand, taking advantage 
of every shadow and scarcely darirg to 
breathe, I crawled to the barn. I saddled 
father’s big black stallion, and when all 
was ready, came out of the barn like a 
cannon shot. 

Davy ran to the road and haited me as I 
came up on the dead lope, my cecked Colt’s 
in my hand. He blocked my path, ordering 
me to halt and flourishing his pistols. On 
I came straight at him, and would surely 
have run him down, had he not sprung 
aside, blazing right and left at me as I 
went by. I knew he would do this, and 
ducked to the off-side of my horse, but not 
quickly enough, for a burning pain told me 
where his first bullet had plowed across 
my scalp. 

On and away, with Rock Island 28 miles 
before me, I dashed like the wind. Davy, al- 
ways well mounted, was hot after me. But 
our horses were evenly matched. At first 
he took flying shots at me as we rounded 
the bends, but he soon gave that up. Mile 
after mile flew by, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel sure of escape, when I met with 
an accident. Dawn was breaking as I 
plunged into a stretch of woods where it 
was yet as black as night. The road was 
heavy at that place, and the horse's hoofs 
made no sound. Suddenly, out of the dark- 
ness and from the opposite direction, leap- 
ed a horse and rider. Too late to avoid the 
shock, our horses struck breast on. The 
strange steed and rider were hurled to the 
ground, while I was nearly unseated. I 
afterward learned that it was the sheriff 
and that he was not badly hurt. But 
father’s stallion was strong. He shook him- 
self, groaned, and sprang away on _ the 
gallop. 

Still he had been badly hurt, and I saw 
that he was losing his speed. Davy slowly 
overhauled me. Soon he was alongside, try- 
ing to seize my rein. He had emptied his 
pistols, so could not shoot. Again and 
again I drew a bead on him with my load- 
ed Colt’s, but he was a brave man, re- 
fusing to be frightened. I cid not wish to 
shoot him, but I think I would have done 
it rather than have the disgrace of deserter 
put upoza me. You see, instead of running 
away, I was trying -to run back to the 
army—a funny thing for a real deserter to 
do. But I did not shoot, noteintending to 
use my revolver unless I had to. 

~hen we galloped, side by side, for at least 
10 or 12 miles, Little by little my horse gave 
out and the last mile he made, Davy had 
to hold his horse in to keep him from run- 
ning away from me, Every time he tried 
to catch my bridle I struck at his hand with 
my heavy revolver, and .e soon gave that 
up. I felt that tle stallion could not last 
much longer, and knew I must do some- 
thing to escape unearned disgrace. Now I 
am and always was a mild man, full of 
pity for dumb animals, but necessity forced 
me to do what I did. I played a trick I 
had learned out west. ait is called “‘creas- 
ing,’’ and is often used on wild horses. They 
shoot them so _ the bullet just grazes the 
top of the neck, But it does not hurt the 
horse: It just stuns him and in a few min- 
utes he is as good as ever. 

Quick as a flash I leaned out of the sad- 
dle, placed the muzzle of my revolver on 
the nape of the neck of Davy’s horse, and 
pulled the trigger. Down he went with a 
crash, throwing Davy over his head. Yet 
Davy was on his feet instantly, and my 
poor horse could barely keep away from 
him as he ran after me on foot. 

I looked at my watch, I could catch the 
first train, and Rock Island was only five 
miles away. My horse could not make 
those five miles and I did not knov, what to 
do. Davy gave me the idea, however. Com- 
ing around a turn in the road, I barely 
missed running into a farmer’s wagon go- 
ing to town. Not 20 feet away was an- 
other, going in the same-direction. Davy 
stopped the first one and began to cut the 
traces—this was the idea. I halted the sec- 
ond one, wh :h was driven by a woman, and 
explained as I did likewise. And she was 
willing, for she knew. all about the 
provost marshal. We finished and 
mounted at the same time, with myself 
20 feet in the lead. Yet fortune s2emed to 
favor him, for his horse was a little the 
better of the two. But he had neglected to 
cut the traces quite short enough, and the 
hors., stepping upon them, was thrown. 

This gave me several hundred feet, and I 
was still leading by several lengths 
when we entered Rock Island. How we 
startled the city! Down the main street we 
thundered, while the people; who all hated 
the provost marshal, cheered me on. We 
barely missed a dozen collisions, and gal- 
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loped into the depot, where the train was 
just ready to start. I rode through the 
crowd as far as I dared; then dismounted 
and made a dash for the steps. You can 
guess how the people gave room for a wild, 
hatless soldier, flourishing a huge revolver. 

Persevering Davy was right behind, and I 
had to face about and keep him off with 
my pistol It was not loaded, but he’ did 
not know that. I backed away from him, 
threatening to pull the triggerif he laid hands 
on me. The crowd bDegan to take my part, 
and to hoot and jeer the provost marshal. 
“Hurrah for the soldier!”’ they cried, “‘Down 
with the provost marshal!” “Shoot him, sol- 
dier, shoot him!” ‘Who arrested poor 
Tommy Jingles?” “Davy McGregor, the 
black-hearted provost.” “Hurrah for the 
boy in blue!” 

So they kept it up, gettirg in his way and 


pushing and shoving him about, Then they ~- 


ber -me rough, and as I backed up the steps 
to the platform, t*ey were stepping on his 
toes, pulling his coat-tails and twisting him 
about like a football. Theconductor gave the 
signal, and with a last cheer from the 
crowd, the train pulled out for Quincy. 
There I met my recruits later in the day. 
And when I brought my sturdy lads into 
the regiment and told all about it, the 
colonel s id, ‘‘Well done, Simon, and at this 
rate I think you have well earned a second 
leave of absence.” 





A Wayside Revelation 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Violet blue by the wayside, violet shrinking 
and hiding, 

Something thou hast in thy bosom, some< 
thing so tenderly biding. 

‘Whisper it then to the grasses! Whisper it 
soft to my spirit! 

See, little daughter of heaven, see! I am 
bending to hear it. 

Gentle one, what is the message? Happy 
one, what art thou holding . 

Sacred and sweet, in thy mantle hiding it, 
nestling and folding? 


Ah, that glad, instant uplooking! So, in 
a moment, I’ve caught it. 
Love is the rapture of being! Yes, God in 


nature hath taught it! 





Heaven. 
CLARENCE HAWKES. 





Man is not set within a jasper wall, 

Where he is good, perforce, and cannot fall; 

But heaven is a self-appointed state 

Of man grown strong in truth, by love made 
great. 





Devotion. 
AGNES M. COLE. 





Big Jack, who knows when fish will bite, 
And where the wild strawberries grow, 
And how to fly a fractious kite, 
A hero is to little Joe. 


“‘A farmer I shall be,” said Jack, 
“And own ten sections. That’s my plan. 
What’s yours?” Quoth Joe, reflectively, 
“T’d like to be your hired man.” 


——EE 
S. R. C. Shaloo. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





Sponteannity Repungence Cololloquy Shaloo 
Was the name we gave a lively boy who 
liked to read aloud, . 
But who guessed at all the hard words be- 
cause he seldom knew 
Just the proper name to give them when 
he met them in a crowd. 
“Spontaneity,” his mother said, and we 
could see her wince; 
“ ‘Repugnance’ and ‘colloquy’ and ‘Chloe,’ 
—why don’t you 
Read more slowly?”’. But he didn’t, so we 
called him ever since 
Sponteannity Repungence 
Shaloo. 


EEE 
“Yes,” said little Archie, addressing the 
visitor, ‘‘mamma will be down pretty soon. 
She said, when she see you comin’, that she 
s’posed she must slick up a little or you’d 
think she done her own work and hurry 
around and tell the neighbors about it.” 


Cololloquy 





We have no intercourse with others that 
does not tell on them, as they are all the 
while influencing us. 
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Our Story--Part IV. 





Notwithstanding all the difficulties that 
were in Clarence Gardiner’s path during 
the first few months of his experience as a 
farmer, and in spite of all the jokes that 
were played on Lim, he determined to keep 
his resolution to buy the old farm. But to 
his surprise when he inquired the old man’s 
price the old man replied $3000 instead of 
$2000 as was expected by Clarence. 

After thinking the matter over he re- 
solved to take him up on the bargain, so 
paying him the price he took possession of 
the place. After paying for the place he 
had but little left for improvements and 
nothing to employ house servants, so he 
had to “bach it.” 

Just befare sunset one June afternoon 
he made his first attempt at cooking. It 
was his intention to have fried ham and 
biscuits for supper. So putting his baker 
in the stove to heat while he made them 
out he proceeded by sifting his flour; and 
having no milk he was forced to take water 
to make up the dough, so pouring in the 
water, forgettir~ all about shortening, soda, 
salt and baking powder he began mixing it 
with his hands, and after working and 
rolling it for a long time he came to the 
conclusion that it was beginning to stick 
tighter to his hands. 

At this ims:ant tLere was a rap at the 
door, then it was suddenly opened and 
someone hastened in without invitation 
and stood right before him. And who do 
you suppose it was? Lorene Baley! 

&= This is the fourth installment of our 
five-part story. The young folks are to 
guess at the close who wrote each of the 
five parts, the writers being Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua, Miss Idal, Doris, Tanglefoot 
and South Carolina Boy. 

EEE 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Music—I have an organ and have taken 
eight lessons. I take but half an hour’s 
lesson because I have been sick almost a 
year with my heart.—[Annie M. Fuller. 

My piano is a Chickering. Who are your 
favorite composers, Honeysuckle? Mine are 
Gerald Stanley, S. G. Cook, J. J. Watson 
and E. B. Bragg. I am more fond of vocal 
music than of § instrumental.—[{Surging 
Waves. j 

I am a little farmer boy seven years old, 
I am also a drummer boy. I play on a snare 
drum with papa, and keep good time. 
[Harold 8S. Colvin. 

If the circles are formed in grades I will 
belong to Grade 2, I think the grade plan 
is all right, because there seems to be too 
many musicians for one circle. Will some 
of the Tablers please print the names of 
some pretty two-steps and other pieces for 
the piano? Wild Rose, I think a mirror is 
like a mystery, because you cannot see 
through it. Surely Nadine means she is 
5 ft 7% in, instead of 6 ft 74% in. I am 5 ft 
7% in, and everyone tells me I am tall 
enough to make my fortune in a museum. 
{Fern Forrest. 

Wouldn’t a circle of young vocalists be 
nice, too? I enjoy all kinds of music. These 
pieces I think are very nice for mandolin, 
guitar or piano: El Capitan, Monsordoir, 
El Darose, Even Nearer, Washburn Two- 
step, La Brandoin and quite a few others. 
They are mostly by our famous French- 
man. They can be bought in Chicago. A 
few evenings ago we had an old-time east- 
ern “sugar off.’”’ We invited a few young 
folks in, and first we had a few games and 
then we ate maple sugar and then pickles. 
I ran out of candy and csked our “waiter” to 
give me some more maple. Hetook upa piece 
anil began to eat it, and threw me over a 
pickle and said, “Sweets to the sweet.” I 
smiled and took it as a joke, but per- 
haps he didn’t mean it that way.—[Little 
Miss Chicago. 

I am greatly interested in art, having 
taken several premiums at the county fair 
in drawing, and I have played numerous 
times in public on the piano. I cannot play 
any other instrument, although we have 
two cornets and a violin, of which the latter 
is over 200 years old and is a genuirie Ma- 
ganni, made-by one of the best old mas- 
ters in the world, and is valued at $100. 
Speaking of Sousa, I have a pleasant lit- 
tle incident to remark relative to this great 
musician. It was during the World’s fair, 





one evening, on the lake shore, when we 
were Watching the fireworks from Sousa’s 
grandstand on the top step. After the first 





*member. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


selection one of the bandmen happened 
to sit down near me and invited me to go 
up on the stand where I could get a bet- 
ter view of the fireworks (evidently noting 
my efforts to see above the heads of the 
throng, as I was quite small); I declined, 
until he asked me a second time, when I 
accepted and had the honor of being se- 
lected from a sea of humanity, to stand 
upon guarded ground with Sousa. My 
father at the age of 10 was drummer boy 
in Scotland in the queen’s volunteers, and 
after he came to this country he was a 
professor in music.—[Meadow Lily. 

Miss Annie J., a two-step which I think 
you will find quite easy is Helen March, for 
mandolin, I have several nice hornpipes, 
reels, gavottes and schottisches for man- 
dolin.—[Silent Sleeper, 

If the musical circles are to be graded, as 
Max of Climax suggests, I can join a circle 
of Grade 1. I don’t care for Sousa’s pieces at 
all. I am to play at a social soon. It 
will be the second time I have played in 
public. Do any of you play any of Chopin’s 
waltzes? I play three and they are lovely. 
(Metronome. 

Laughing Water, I think you are mis- 
taken about the composer of Ben Hur’s 
Chariot Race. It is by E. T. Paull, instead 
of Sousa, Can someone tell me who wrote 
Flowers of St Petersburg waltzes?—[Flor- 
ence 8. 

Here is another musician who plays the 
organ, piano and banjo. I think Sousa’s 
music is very pleasing. WifMl someone men- 
tion a number of books that may be read 
in connection with music? I have read 
Music Study in Germany, by Amy Fay. I 
recognized a sister circler’s letter at the 
Table. Do any of you know me?—[Blon- 
dine B. 

Here are some names of easy two-steps 
for the mandolin, for Annie J.: Howdy Dar- 
kies, The Bostonians, The Niagara. I play 
them all and my niece plays the piano 
accompaniments for me. Will Laughing 
Water please inform me where I can get 
Love’s Sail Up the Hudson waltz? I have 
inquired for it at a number of music stores, 
but without success.—[Peachblossom., 





Circlers—I am a farmer’s boy 14 years 
old. I have been helping my father sow 
oats; we are nearly through now. I willsend 
the photo of No 10 of Circle 52. I am No 
11, Our letters have been around once and 
they were very interesting. I expect them 
to be around again soon. Two of my sisters 











belong to letter circles, one to Circle 43, and 
the other to Circle 40. We have not elected 
our secretary yet, as the letters bave orly 
passed around once. The election booths 
are open, though. If I were the Y F EI 
would be afraid that monster would eat me 
up, it looks so horrible in the picture. 
[The Bad Boy. 


Strong Butter—I, too, had an experience 
with a sheep when I was about five years 
old. One day my mother, brother and my- 
self went to a picnic and as we were re- 
turning my brother and I were ahead when 
the old male sheep came after us. He 
knocked me down several time; every time 
I jumped up and picked up the teapot I 
was carrying. Then mother came and held 
him by the horns while I got away and 
then he bunted her down.—[Anna Allse- 
brook. : : 

Girls, when I read your experience- with 
“gentlemen sheep” it reminded me of what 
a time I had with one a long time-ago. I 
am going tv tell you as. nearty as-I-can-re- 
I was out at the barn ‘with-my 


- 





brother when he was doing the chores. I 
think he was feeding the sheep. We were 
on one side of the barnyard and the sheep 


on the other. I shook my mitten at the 
“old gent” and he commenced backing up. 
I said, “See him, he is afraid of me.” But 
in a.very short time I found out differently. 
He Knocked me down two or three times 
as fast as I could get up before I got in 
the barn. And that brother of mine stood 
there laughing and wwouldn’t help me. 
That’s just like a boy, when he sees a girl 
in such a scrape. Tanglefoot, I would like 
to correspond with you. What do you say 
to it?—[A Michigan Girl. 





A Scare—I agree with MissIda! regarding 
Shakespeare. My favorite writers are Bret 
Harte, Gen Charles King and Will Templer. 
I think our story is much more interesting 
than the old folks’ one was. I am making 





a collection of old coins. Can anyone tell 
me what became of the dollars of 1804? I 
send my photo to scare the monster away 
from this letter.—[Dakotian. 





Answers—Is this the answer to your 
conundrum, Puss: One hundred and one 
divided by 50, a cipher applied to the an- 
swer and the fraction reduced equals 2 1-5; 
5 plus 2 plus 1 eqrvals 8. W. H. S., Colorado, 
Bird Neighbors can be had of the Orange 
Judd company; cloth,.350 pages, $2. Soph- 
omore and others, I know some university 
students who look a fright with their hair 
parted in the middle and others who look 
a fright parted on the side. I think it de- 
pends a great deal on the individual. Can 
any of the young folks beat that picture 
on Page 24, April 15 issue, by Mrs L. E. 
Webster ?—[Fairland. 





Church-Going—I am 13 years of age. I go 
to Sunday school at the Methodist church 
house. There are many boys who go to Sun- 
day school because they have to, and some- 
times their father or mother has to go with 
them to keep them quiet. You will find a 
great many boys that go to church for the 
fun of it. I was at prayer meeting one 
night and two young men were in the back 
end, having a good deal of fun. They 
were boxing while prayer was going on. 
I believe in going to church and being still 
while -you are there, and wait until church 
is over to have all the fun you want. Some 
people don’t believe in young folks hav- 
ing pleasure, but I think it is all right. A 
great many people think parties are harm- 
ful, but I think young people ought to go 
around while they are young. They only 
have one young life to.ive and while it 
is here let it be in full.—[Red Clay, Texas. 





A Siege—Boys, if ever you go to call on 
a girl, know enough to go home. I went 
through the greatest ordeal the other night. 
I had just settled myself down for a good 
evening’s read when I heard a ring. I 
went to the door. Yes, there he was, that 
fellow. Couldn’t he come any other even- 
ing? But I welcomed him as if I was glad 
to see him (but I wasn’t). We sat down 
and went to talking (my friends don’t need 
to be taught to talk). All the time I wished 
he would go home early, for I wanted to 
finish my book. I heard the clock strike 
several times, but my friend didn’t act as 
if he was going, or even thinking of it. I 
was getting fidgety. Time went on; the 
clock struck again. We talked about sugar 
parties, sleigh rides, etc, and still he stayed. 
All the folks were going to bed. I tried to 
give him a series of hints that I. wanted 
to go, too, but he wouldn’t take them. I 
-had given up finishing my book that night 


‘and had about made up my mind I had 


better get ready to stay up all night when 














he got up and said, “It must be about time 
to be going.”” I didn’t say much, but I felt 
like saying a good deal. I wasn’t out of 
my bondage yet, for he stood and talked 
and talked until I felt like asking him if 
he was going home, but he did go after 
a while. I got a good scolding the next 
morning for ‘‘keeping that fellow so late.’’ 
Now every time I see “that fellow’? coming 
I quake for fear he will forget and not go 
home. Boys, if you don’t want the girls to 
hate you you had better go home when it 
is time.—[Blue Eyes. 





Churning—Jack’s Twin, those doughnuts 
are too tempting to resist. I live on a 
farm. One day last summer my mother 
wished to go away for several hours in the 
middle of the day. I told her to go. I 
would do the work; I could get dinner, I 
would do anything. When she started she 
informed me that there was a churning to 
be done. As soon as she had gone I put 
on a large apron and commenced to churn. 
I commenced about 10 o’clock; I churned 
until 11.20, but had no butter. I had to get 
dinner then, but as-soon as it was over I 
began again and- continued until about 2. 
By that time the butter had come, but 
would not gather. One of the men came 
into the kitchen and -told -me the butter 
was too warm. ..I put in.cold water and 
churned until about 3. My mother came 
then. How she laughed when I told her 
about it! She put warm water in and it was 
all right, only the. butter was rather 
spongy. My sister told me if I would only 
bottle it it would make good salve. I have 
never been left to churn since. Honey- 
suckle, where do you live? Miss Idal, I 
agree with you about Shakespeare and 
think those people who have been praising 
him are trying to think as they think they 
ought to think, not what they really think. 
[Churnetta, 





“Shake,” Only a Farmer Boy. You: are 
well balanced. Keep your hair parted in 
the middJe and you can’t go wrong. I, too, 
pary wy hair in the middle and you maz 
see fron’ my accompanying picture that I'm 
no siotch, To say that Iam elegant would 
be “putting it quite mild,”’ and intelligent, 





Bock View. 





and attractive. I, too, brush my hair a. 
night, and I say, O F B, I part n.ine right 
dcwn the back, too, and brush it forward 
over my ears. Try it before going out cf 
an evening. I apnly a little caster oil. It 
gives a splendid gloss and keeps the hair in 
position. One thing troubles me not a lit- 
tle, O F B, and’ that is, what will we do 
when we get bald.—[Quebec Boy. 





Candid Opinions—I can’t see why a girl 
given plenty of earth to grow on and plen- 
ty of heaven to grow into should be any 
mere stupid than her city sister brought 
up in an atmosphere of back yard quarrels 
and coal smoke. Anyhow, I’m glad I live 
on a farm where I can be useful. Jolly 
Tar, I enjoyed your letter. Let us hear 
from you again.—[Agamede. 

Tanglefoot, what species of snake does 
yours represent? Its picture does not re- 
Semble any I have ever seen.—[Hermonie. 

Elsie, I think the answer to your ex- 
ample is 66.—[Gold Bug. 

Elsie, the answer to your riddle is the 
Seed, sprout and plant.—[Bonny Jean. 

Poor Ellis, I feel sorry for you. But 
everyone is much more expert in making 
boys “unbashful” than making them bash- 
ful, so I can’t help you. In fact, I need 
a little advice in that line myself.—[Jack’s 
Twin. 

I am 10 years old. I can recite the Lord’s 
prayer, the apostle’s creed, the ten com- 
mandments, the 8d and 23d Psalms, the 
beatitudes, the names of the apostles, the 
books of the Bible and the golden rule. 
Can any of the little Tablers beat that? 





I wish every one of the little girls who 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


reads this would write to me and send me 
a card for my album. How many of you 
are missionaries? I am one. Our society 
meets every first Sunday. One of the mis- 
sionaries in Chisa went from this little 
town. We call her ours.—[Blanche Sims, 
Rock Mills, Ala. 

It makes me tired to see what a fuss the 
“old folks” make at trying to be inter- 
esting. It’s positively ridiculous. The idea 
of an up-to-date man offering a wash- 
board for a good topic for discussion! I 
am of the epinion he should have some 
sense rubbed into his head with it. Up- 
to-date Tomboy, when you try riding again 
take an ox; you will find it more docile. I 
speak from experience.—[Land-o’-Goshen. 

IT think it is just a shame for the young 
folks at the Table to be saucy to one an- 
other. We should be good and kind to 
one another, for we all have our faults.— 
[Mamma’s Pet. 


Wall, naow, ef thet Miss Idal_ ain’t 
flunked aout. Awfull spunky, ain’t she? 
She’d orto’ve stood et, though, like thet 
English Gal did. Let ’em hit; they ain’t 
only surface waounds. All folks hes got 
thare likes and dislikes and nateraly thet 
air Miss Idal hes hern tew.—[U. Dunnohoo. 

When I saw the picture of Indians by 
Stanley Shook, I thought he ought to be 
“shook” again. The idea! Who ever saw 
an Indian with curly hair? I never, and 
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I have seen a good many. I iike to hear 
the boys talk as South Carolina Boy does 
about liquor.—[Oklahoma Bean Pole. 





THE EDITOR AND HIS MONSTER. 

The Editor sat in his sanctum, 
With his monster at his feet, 

And occasionally he fed it 
A missive tender and sweet, 

And its writer disappointed 
That letter never saw: 

An ‘insatiable appetite it appeased 
In the monster’s capacious maw. 


The Editor and the monster 
Have for each other no fear, 
And now it is never hungry 
Because the springtime is here, 
And amateur poets are writing 
Of the spring so much admired, 
And their poems feed the monster, 
But they make the Editor tired. 
[MARION McCoNKEY. 





An Athlete—I have a shepherd dog named 
Speed. I take him out hunting and run rab- 
bits and sometimes catch them. I can take 
a short run and jump 13% ft, and can 
stand and jump 8 ft 5 in. I am going to 
Minneapolis in three weeks with my father. 
I have a bicycle and am going to run in 
the bicycle races this year. I am a full- 
blooded American, and think America is the 
best country in the world.—[Handling Dogs, 











the “to-day” when she 


must develop rightly 


it over. 


new blood. 


why these pills are o 
ing girls. 
FREE on request. 


Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, 





The Girl of To-day 


will be the woman of to-morrow. 
She does not know it, perhaps 
her mother does not fully , 
understand it, but between 
is 
a girl and the “to-morrow" 
when she will be a woman, 
her life's happiness and 
health are in the balance. 
If she is to be a full-breasted, 
strong, healthy woman she 
now. She 
is at a crisis. She needs more 
strength, more blood to tide 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People are the one 
medicine that will give her 
the strength and make the 


Our new book, PLAIN - 
TALKS- TO WOMEN, explains 
t special benefit to grow- 

A copy will be sent to any address, 


Miss Frankie Hathaway, of Sixteenth Street, Holland, Mich., said : 
“IT am 21 years old, at 16 I was pale and weak and did notgain under the 
doctor’s care. Other treatment brought no better result and by the 
time I was nineteen years old I was so weak I could not walk across 
the floor. I was terribly emaciated and my skin had lost all color. 
The doctor pronounced the disease anemia. One of my friends ad- 
vised me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale bey am I bought a 
box and before I had taken all of the pills I found that they 
me good. Appetite increased and the healthy color began to show in 
my cheeks and lips. I continued to use the pills until I had taken fif- 
teen boxes and found myself permanently cured. Since then 1 have 
had no return of my old trouble and cannot remember when I was so 
strong and healthy as now. | know that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People saved my life, and I believe that no other medicine could 
have done it.”—FRANKIE HATHAWAY.—Oliawa Times, Holiand, Mich. 


Look for the full name on the oe. At ome ~ _— ~g the Dr. 
. Y. 50c. per box. xes $2.50. 
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IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impose no 
care or expense. arble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 
Write for full and free informa- 
B tion. T MON L 
BRONZE CoO., Cherry 8t., 
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DOMESTICATED TROUT 
To Breed 

HOW Anacrow Lem 

By Livrxeston STons. United States po Ba 
commissioner. The subject is treated in an e 
touch and presenting a treeonmans of Bevel infor- 
mation an © 
this book is in 6. 
Oe TCE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., NewYork, 
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Exchange at Home. 
LIZZIE LINWOOD. 





When we read so many exchange 
columns and questions asking how to earn 
a littie money at home, we want to ask 
why do not the girls or women in a neigh- 
borhood exchange more at home? If some- 
one hundreds of miles away wants what 
you have to spare, why not your ieighbor 
or friend, who lives nearer by, if she knew 
of it? For instance, one has vhildren for 
whom she makes over old garments. Her 
neighbor has none, but she says, “I won't 
beg anybody’s old clothes.” It is not beg- 
ging if something of equal value is re- 
turned, for ‘“‘a fair exchange is no robbery.” 
In olden times neighbors exchanged work; 
why not now? A young lady has a talent 
for making over old garments into new. 
If she does that work and receives a good 
garment which she needs, and has no 
money to pay for, to make over for herself, 
is that begging old clothes? No, it is a fair 
value honestly earned. My neighbor has 
plenty of vinegar, but does not consider 
herself an expert at making pickles; I raise 
cucumbers and make her pickles for my 
vinegar. One has been a teacher and helps 
her children in the winter with their studies. 
A néighbor wished hers to come in and re- 
cite with them, and offered to do plain sew- 
ing in exchange. In the same neighborhocd 
one lady likes to knit, but has no sewing 
machine. Another makes her everyday 
dresses for her in exchange forknitting. Mrs 
A. makes a medicine which Mrs B. needs 
but has no money to pay for, so she saves 
her undervests, stockings, etc, to make over 
for Mrs A.’s little girl, and so pays what 
is just as good as cash. One raises fruit 
and makes nice jelly. Another has not the 
time, but furnishes the sugar to make it 
on shares, 

It was understood between two ladies 
with children that neither should buy but- 
tons, tape, a bit of lining or bright-color- 
ed remnant for trimming a HPittle one’s 
dress, till the other’s workbasket was 
searched, and many exchanges were made. 
One came in and helped clean a room for 
some buttons and other material which the 
other had to spare. One had a nice felt hat 
which the other needed, and received in ex- 
change some crocheted Tam O’Shanter caps 
for her children. If we were as willing to 
let our neighbors know of our wants as to 
publish them to strangers, we should find 
many a way to exchange and save a pen- 
ny. If one school girl has trouble with her 
algebra examples, but is good at millinery, 
let her change work with the talented girl 
to whom algebra is like A B C, but whose 
ribbon bows are as stiff as a broomstick. 
Exchanges between women in 1 village and 
on a farm might be many, as farmer women 
have many things eagerly sought for by the 
village friend. One woman carried a jar of 
boiled cider apple sauce to a friend, who 
gladly trimmed a hat for her in exchange. 
Instances might be multiplied. Let some- 
one try this and report her success. Don’t 
be ashamed to ask to exchange or accept 
what the other has to offer. it is just as 
fair and honorable as if you paid the 
money. 

——EEEE 


The Baby Churn. 


HALE COOK. 





The average owners of one cow, espe- 
cially in town, are apt to think they can- 
not make butter. This is a mistake, how- 
ever, for I bave made all the butter for a 
family of seven from one cow’s milk and 
used cream every morning for coffee. too. 
The cow was not fed as well. either, as the 
average farmer’s cow, for we had every- 
thing to buy, which the farmer has not. 
And yet I know farmers who have more 
than one cow that do not make their own 
butter. But I did not start out to tell how 


much butter we made from this one cow’s 
milk, but to show you how I continued to 
make the butter through the hot weather. 

At first it seemed best to stop till cool 
weather, but we soon found it almost im- 
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possible to get good fresh butter at any 
price, for even that from the creamery did 
did not keep sweet after being a day or so 
in the grocer’s ice box. Having no cellar 
or ice supply the cream had to be churned 
every morning while it was cool, or it 
would grow rancid, and of course the 
day’s cream from one cow would not 
be sufficient for the large churn; so I look- 
ed about me for some way to make the 
butter without the tiresome process of 
beating or shaking the cream that we are 
told is so easy—though my experience has 
been to the contrary. 

A search among the half-gallon jars en- 
sued that brought to light a queer, old- 
fashioned one that had been in the family 
for 20 years or more. It was a tall, slim 
affair that looked very much like a minia- 
ture churn. I at once took it into my head 
that this was just the thing I wanted, so 
I coaxed the “‘gude mon” to make it a lid 
and dasher and I was ready for making 
butter from even a pint of cream. It 
worked like a charm, as it took only a few 
strokes to bring the butter, and we had it 
fresh and sweet every morning during the 
long hot summer with very little work or 
trouble. We called it the “baby churn,” 
and it has always been used when only a 
little cream was on hand (in hot or cold 
weather), when it was not safe to let it 
sit over, as on Saturdays, sometimes, when 
the cow was giving but little milk. Our 
neighbor borrowed the “baby” and pro- 
nounced it a treasure, which she vainly 
tried to have her husband imitate with a 
common jar. 





Photography for Girls. 
FLORENCE ETHLYN DANIELS. 





In making the first exposure it is well to 
select some building. Take time to study 
the best point of view. Having determined 
this consider the best position for the parts 
of the picture on the plate. The usual rule 
is to avoid placing the most prominent ob- 
ject in the center of the plate. It must 
also be remembered that the light must fall 
upon the object to be photographed rather 
than upon the camera, and that the sun- 
light should not shine directly into the lens 
of the camera. The length of the exposure 
varies with the time of day and also with 
the season of the year, light being about 
four times stronger in summer than in 
winter. In beginning use a plate requiring 
a long rather than a short exposure, since 
a mistake of a few seconds in the length 
of exposure is apt to spoil the latter. 

While developing, cover windows care- 
fully to prevent white light from entering. 
Be sure to flow the developing liquid even- 
ly over the surface of the plate, leave 
plates in the fixing bath five minutes after 
they are cleared. Remember also. that 
thorough washing of the negatives is es- 
sential. Dust must not be permitted to 
settle on negatives while drying, nor must 
they be allowed to dry too rapidly, because 
the film is apt to cleave from the glass. 
Trays used in the dark room must be used 
for no other purpose. 

Print two or three shades darker than 
the finished photograph is to be, to allow 
for fading in toning. Prints must be wash- 
ed an hour or more in running water, but 
should not be left to soak over night. If 
not to be mounted at once, dry and place 
in a press. It is best to trim before mount- 
ing, and a good way to determine the 
proper place to cut them is to put pieces 
of paper having holes cut the size and 
shape of mounts in stock over the print 
in various positions. Any good paste may 
be used for mounting. 

Card mounts on which to place the fin- 
ished print come in many styles and colors, 
and upon a good selection much of the ar- 
tistic effect of the picture depends. Have 
on hand several colors, such as white, 
primrose, queen’s gray, amber, pearl and 
chocolate and try the effect of the various 
shades. When mounting, place wet prints 
to the number of 10 or more on a piece of 
clean glass, having them face down. When 
they are a little dry apply the paste in 
small quantities with the finger, beginning 
with the edges and rubbing toward the 
centér. Use a piece of rice paper to pro- 
tect the surface of the print while smooth- 
ing the print on the card. 

The home studio may be fitted up very 
inexpensively, a corner in the kitchen or 
dining room having a few shelves for stor- 
ing apparatus and a table for developing, 








printing, mounting, etc, being all that is 
necessary. A dark corner in the pantry or 
cupboard is convenient for storing chemi- 
cals, sensitized paper and toning solution. 





Healthful Salads. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 





Chicken Salad: Two chickens well cook- 
ed and picked coarse, six heads of celery 
cut fine with a knife. When celery can- 
not be had use an equal quantity of nice 
cabbage. Dressing: Two dessertspoons 
mustard, 2 dessertspoons salt, 1 saltspoon 
cayenne pepper, the yolks of 12 eggs or 6 
whole ones beaten well, butter the size of 
an egg stirred to a cream, and 1 cup vine- 
gar. In making the dressing, beat the 
eggs lightly, add the mustard, salt and 
pepper, made smooth with a little vinegar, 
then the butter and lastly the vinegar very 
gradually. Cook in a double kettle until it 
thickens. Cool thoroughly before mixing 
through the chicken and celery. Veal can be 
substituted for the chicken and makes a 
very nice salad. When this is used it should 
always be cooked the day before, and it is 
always wise to cook chickens the day be- 
fore. 

Celery Salad: Cut celery fine and add 
half as much chopped cold hard-boiled eggs 
and pour over it any nice dressing. 

Nut Salad: A cup each of hickory nuts, 
English walnuts and pecans, chop and add 
the same amount of celery. Mix with the 
following dressing and serve on lettuce 
leaves: One dessertspoon mustard, 1 des- 
sertspoon salt, 3 eggs beaten lightly, 1 cup 
vinegar and 1 cup cream. Beat eggs first, 
then add salt and mustard and gradually 
vinegar. Let it come to a boil and stir in 
cream very slowly. 

Cabbage Salad: Cut with a sharp knife 
very fine a good solid cabbage and pour 
over it the following dressing when very 
cold: Beat 2 eggs lightly, add % teaspoon 
salt and % teaspoon mustard, then 2 ta _- 
spoons sugar and after that gradually 1 
tablespoon cold butter melted and % cup 
vinegar. Cook in a double kettle until it 
thickens. 

Cauliflower Salad: Boil a _ cauliflower 
until tender, let it stand in the ice box 
until chilled, then cut into small pieces and 
pour over it a mayonnaise dressing. 





Mud for Stings—The past summer my 
sister visited me with her little three-year- 
old baby boy. We were out discussing 
the flower garden, and for the moment 
forgot the baby, until we heard him crying 
and there he stood directly in front of the 
hives and a whole swarm of angry bees 
darting around, attracted by his bright, 
pink frock. His mother hurriedly caught 
him up and carried him away, driving off 
the bees with her hat, while I ran for the 
never-failing remedy, a wash basin of wa- 
ter to make mud. We took him around 
to the front piazza, and drew two stingers 
out of his forehead and cheek and another 
out of his little fat hand. He was crying 
softly, but pitifully. ‘Is there any more, 
baby?” I asked. “Yes, here,” he _ said, 
pointirg to a spot above his dear little pink 
ear among his tow hair, and sure enough, 
there was a stinger. We made mud and 
covered each swollen place, changing it as 
often as it dried, and before he went nome 
at night there was hardly a sign of the 
stings. It is a remedy I always use my- 
self and it has never failed to draw out all 
the poison if applied promptly and 
thoroughly.—[M. M. 





For Stoves—Before the stoves are put 
away for the summer clean off any rust 
stains by..rubbing the nickel or steel with 
linseed oil. After it has remained a day 
or two, rub the places with a cloth dipped 
in ammonia. Wash the mica in the doors 
with a flannel cloth wet with vinegar 
diluted with an equal quantity of water.— 
[B. J. C. 


Clean With Kerosene—A hardwood or 
oiled floor may be thoroughly cleaned and 
made bright and glossy by washing it with 
a mop wet with kerosene. Leave the win- 
dows open so the disagreeable odor will 
evaporate.—[E. J, C. 

Cedar—If you are so fortunate as to pos- 
sess a cedar chest, pack your woolen cloth- 
ing and draperies in it to keep them from 
the ravages of moths.—[E. J. C, 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Old Relic—I have in my possession part 
of a little book, 4% by 7 inches, called The 
Anti-Slavery Record, Vol 2, published 
in 1836. It appears to have been a little 
monthly magazine bound in a volume, with 
all the outer covers taken off, the backs 
and the first three months missing. No- 
where can I find where it was published or 
by whom. Of course it is a strong aboli- 
tion paper and quite a curiosity to the 
younger generation, with its old copies of 
ads of runaway slaves, headed with the 
cut, of a negro with his little bundle on a 
stick over his shoulder, and its cuts of 
slaves on the auction block. I would be 
very grateful if anyone can give me any 
information in regard to its editors or pub- 
lishers.—[An Abolitionist’s Granddaughter. 





Left—Knowing how apt people are to 
guess wrong, and fearing the Tablers 
should take me for that vivacious sister of 
mine, who is much merrier and better look- 
ing than ever I was, I hasten to assure 
them that in that photo printed in the issue 
of April 1, at her sister’s left hand, sat 
[Canadian Sunbeam. 


———— 


Tempted—I have listened to the Talk 


Around the Table for nearly two years 
and haven’t said one word, but now must 
say I sympathize with Well-to-do Farmer’s 
Wife. I, too, would be tempted to leave 
home and work out, but have two little 
girls to look after. I presume all we can 
do is cheer up and make the best of our 
situation.—_[A Poor Farmer’s Wife. 


Battle With Debt=—I noticed a remark by 


Cumtux in regard to the bachelors of the 
west which I think does them great injus- 
tice. The reason, in my opinion, why there 
are so many bachelors in the west is be- 
cause these young men are engaged in a 
battle with debt and the privations inci- 
dental to the developing of a new country. 
It will be readily seen that such conditions 
are not very inviting to our modern young 
women, so these young men prefer to re- 


main in single blessedness until such time 


as they can afford to build commodious 
homes free from debt and with a prospect 
of future prosperity. If this is aping the 
methods and customs of the wealthy, then 
my ideas of modern society are altogether 
wrong.—[ Western Bachelor. 


As Others See Us—Always keep to the 
right. How little remorse there would be 
in the world if we all did. We can all 
find time to kick, because someone else 
don’t, but I, poor, weak mortal, never be- 
come aware of the fact that I have gone 
wrong until some kind friend calls me down. 
If we could see ourselves as other pedple 
see us, what a change would take place in 
our ways and actions.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

I want to say to Mrs Grace B. Bailey 
that 1 should think hay tea would be all 
right for veal calves, but for growing calves 
it would be too rich. I think sweetened wind 
is just as good and much cheaper. We have 
14 cows and bring up all the calves on 
sweetened wind. We cannot afford milk 
to put in hay tea.—[Madcap Sall. 

In my mind the most chaotic conceptions 
exist as to whether A Prodigy is following 
the right vocation. .A book farmer wherein 
the practical predominates! My ideas of 
farming must be somewhat limited or there 
is something wrong. However, A Prodigy 
must be quite an exception to the average 
schoolboy, for does he not read “such au- 
thors as Scott, Shakespeare, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Byron and Darwin?” Evidently 
this is quite an accomplishment. While 1 ad- 
mire his abstinence from tobacco and liquor, 
his reason, ‘‘considering time to precious 
to be spent in that way,’’ would seem rather 
Superfluous, in view of the fact that he 
has a camera.—[McE. F. 

“Cooling hot heads,”—this was said of a 
man that had been in the express business 
30 years. He talked the most, said the 
least, committed himself to nothing and 
cooled them off the best of anyone ever 
met.—[E. BE. B. 

There was a time when*I was not con- 
tented on the farm, but as you grow older 
you will see the advantage you will have. 
Y ou are your Own boss, and when you w ant 
to go you can. Most all those that do not 
Succeed on the farm would not in the 
high school, either. What I imean is this, 
—they might get a good education, but to 
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symptom. These distressing sensations will keep 
every one of whom may 
PINKHAM’S AID 
Miss LuLta Evans, of 
headache, ached all over, and 
up in bed or get up 
than once I have 
night. I was also 
would write and see 
‘ug 
those dreadful troubles I have no 


Were are assailed at every turn by troubles peculiar 
on coming tnless properly treated. 
The history of neglect is written in the worn faces and 
wasted figures of nine- 
receive the invaluable ad- 
vice of Mrs. Pinkham, 
without charge, by writing 
Parkersburg, Iowa, writes of her recovery as follows: 
‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM—TI had been a constant sufferer 
for nearly three years. Had inflammation of the womb, 
at times could hardly stand on 
my feet. My heart trouble was 
so bad that some nights 
and walk the floor, 
for it seemed as 
though I should 
been obliged to 
have the doctor 
visit me in the 
very nervous and 
fretful. I was ut- 
terly discouraged. 
if you could do any- 
thing forme. I followed 
your advice and now I feel 
more, and I have found Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Sanative Wash a sure 
cure for leueorrhcea. I am very thankful for your good advice 


to their sex. Every mysterious ache or pain is a 
tenths of our women, 
NEED MRS. 
to her at Lynn, Mass. —~ 
leucorrheea, heart trouble, bearing-down pains, backache, 
I was compelled to sit 
smother. More 
middle of the 
One day I thought I 
like a new woman. All 
and medicine.” 
Gold Plated Chatelaine 




















apply that education, that is the question. 
[Bachelor About to Marry. 

Nurse Charity, that professor must have 
been the victim of an incompetent and over- 
kind cook, or his early education while un- > 
der his mother’s special care was neglected. a4 
Only those who have filled the post of = 
teacher know how trying it is to wrestle all = 
day with obtuse or turbulent pupils and all = 
night with tough beefsteak or soggy pota- = 

=z 
So 
= 
So 
= 











Your choice of this beautiful 
gold plated Chatelaine, ora gold 
filled ring, for selling 20 of our 


LADIES’ GOLD 
PLATED BEAUTY PINS 


AT & CENTS EACH. 
(Regular price 10 cents.) 


toes—supplemented, possibly, by free cur- 
tain lectures on divers subjects, Would 
that some benevolent Tabler would find 
an institution for women to be devoted to 
instruction in ‘“‘the science and ert of man- 
aging man.’’—[Cross Pedagogue, 

I wish someone would send patterns of 
drawn work.—[Lone Star, 


Just - gen us pane 
saying you se e 

hg my LF them, and we will 
i” mail them at once, on receipt of 
N your letter. Everybody needs 
‘ several of these pins. You can 
ae sell them in a few minutes at & 


mame and ad- 





Everything to Learn—I wonder how 
many of the Tablers have been city girls 
who married farmers? I wish I could hear 
from some of them. I admire the sturdy 
country lassie who keeps the home in 
apple-pie order, does her own washing and 
raises chickens and perhaps a kitchen gar- 
den besides. But oh, for a grain of com- 
fort from one who, like me, has had every- 
thing to learn and a good many extrava- 
gant ways to unlearn. I am so blessed in 
my husband and baby I must succeed. 
What can transform a sentimental, star- 
gazing, luxury-loving city girl to a nice, 
stout, shrewd, practical helpmate to a A BICYCLE! 
farmer?—[Arcadian Wife. ee Y —_—_— ty Belping © ebrerime ous ceoesy Mee 
each town FREE US of sample wheel t introduce them aia are is 
at once for our Special 

D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


When wea MTS EW EAS oe 








196. MOD ELS "$9 to $16. 
—— BM. rryy hand 


cis to ve on pore te o withou$ 
& centin advance. 





Cracker Dessert—Pour enough water over 


the crackers to soak them thoroughly and 
make them puff up light, but rot watery. 
Sprinkle with sugar and drop in the cen- 
ter of each a little jelly.—[K. K 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


To Grow Roses in the House. 
MRS A. MERRITT, NEW YORK. 





In the first place procure good plants. 
There is a vast difference in the amount of 
vitality in the roses sent out by mail, but 
it is by far the cheapest and best way to 


get them. They are dormant plants and ~ 


arrive tightly packed in moss. Immerse 
the roots without removing the wrappings 
in lukewarm water for two or three hours. 
Very fertile garden soil well enriched with 
old decomposed cow manure is best. It 
should be thoroughly heated in the oven 
the day before being used, to destroy in- 
sects. Pint tin eins are much better than 
pots to grow house roses, for they do not 
ar out so easily. The tops can be re- 
moved by turning upside down on a hot 
coal fire, leaving them in just long enough 
to melt the solder around the rim. Take 
them out with a poker and give a sharp 
rap with the stove handle, when the top 
will fly off. Cut a hole an inch square in 
the bottom with a chisel and cover with a 
flat stone. Roses abhor a wet or soggy 
earth, but to allow them to dry up in a 
pot is just as detrimental to their health. 

Cut the tops back about one-half, trim 
to a good shape and cut out all broken and 
misshapen roots. Set the plants half an 
inch lower than they were before and 
shape the earth well around the _ roots, 
press down and water. Cover with glass 
fruit cans and set in a bright, warm place, 
but not in the direct sunlight. The can 
should be removed every day to give air, 
but do not leave it off. They will often 
start to grow at once. When they have 
made an inch or more of growth, com- 
mence leaving the glass off each day a lit- 
tle longer than before until they can en- 
dure it without wilting, then give full sun- 
light. Do not water until the ground feels 
quite dry to the touch when stirred. Al- 
Ways use lukewarm water—soapsuds if ob- 
tainable. Keep a close watch for insects 
and if found remove by hand. You will 
not fail to have beautiful roses by follow- 
ing these methods, and always remember 
that a plant just starting growth or while 
resting can be killed easier by too much 
water than perhaps any other way, while 
a plant growing vigorously must be well 
supplied. While the roses are blooming, 
give a weekly watering with diluted ma- 
nure water. That from the chicken house 
to which a little ashes has been added is 
best, 

A list I have found the most satisfactory 
for window blooming is: White, Niphe- 
tos, Marie Guilot and Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. Yellow, Perle des Jardins, Fran- 
ciska Kruger. Pink, Soupert, La France. 
Red, Marion Dingee and Papa Gontier. La 
Princess Vera is a beautiful blush rose, 
very easy to grow and a profuse bloomer. 
These 10 I have found the very best. I 
have never had any success with the Mer- 
met and have tried many of the newer 
sorts. The old ones remain the favorites. 
Always cut the flowers before they fully 
expand, removing 3 or 4 in of the stem. 
Unless this is faithfully followed, your 
plants will soon be worthless. I have seen 
a single rose, left on the plant until its 
petals dropped, ruin the usefulness of the 


plant, 
——EESE 


Raising Geraniums from Seed. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS, 





It is a very interesting operation and 
may prove quite remunerative. If a new 
or odd geranium is produced florists will 
pay from five dollars up for the stock, de- 
pending upon the value of the variety as 
a novelty. The seeds may be bought, or if 
one has some choice varieties, experiments 
in hybridizing may be carried on. This is 
done by using a tiny soft brush and trans- 
ferring the pollen from one blossom to the 
pistils of another. To prevent interference 
of the work by insects bringing pollen from 
other plants, tie some small pieces of oiled 
tissue paper over the flowers treated, and 
allow to remain until the seed vessels 


form. One often obtains beautiful results 
from these crosses with characteristics of 
beth parents, or as often again the plant 
is a failure as far as novelty is concerned. 
One cross may not bring any apparent re- 
sult, but by repeated crosses, keeping some 
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distinct object in view—as size or color of 
blossom, form of leaf or foliage—one may 
in time approximate an ideal plant. 

Having obtained the seed I take a shal- 
lcw box about 6x18 inches and bore in the 
bottom 6 or 8 holes. The bottom is then 
covered with an inch of broken charcoal. 
This is covered with two inches of coarse 
manure or barnyard litter, rather fresh to 
produce bottom heat. Four inches of good 
loam, rather sandy, follows. This is made 
level and free from stones. On it the seeds 
are scattered, covered with half an inch 
of loam and the whole is watered with 
very hot water, as kot as the hand will 
bear. It is new covered with a pane of 
glass and placed in a sunny situation. I 
usually sow my geranium seeds in April, 
as they will then be fine plants for winter 
blooming. In from four to six days the seed- 
lings appear, the soil is kept moist (always 
watering with warm water) but not wet, 
and they are well covered at night to avoid 
the cold. As soon as the seedlings appear, I 
remove the glass, or they will be weak 
and spind'ing. When the plants have de- 
veloped four leaves, they are transferred 
to 2-inch pots, filled with good soil. The 
best soil for this purpose is a leaf mold or 
a sandy loam, not too light, but at the 
same time not clinging. Add to it about 
one-eighth part of manure that is well de- 
compcsed. To each bushel of this mixture 
add a four-inch pot of bone dust and a 
five-inch pot of soot. Mix well together. 
Put plenty of drainage in the pots. 

Place in a shady spot for a few days 
until the plants have recovered from the 
shock of transplanting, then give sun and 
water in abundance. Encourage a fresh 
healthy growth by liberal shower baths, 
and at the end of five or six weeks the pots 
should be full of roots. Transfer to 4-inch 
pots with rich soil. Give a dose of liquid 
manure once a week, and at the end of 
two months or perhaps six weeks, the pots 
are again filled with roots. Transfer to 6-in 
pots, and continue the treatment. When 
these pots are about filled with roots, the 
geraniums will bloom. I nip off all but one 
flower stalk; this I. allow to perfect. If 
my plants show irdications of some beauty 
cr rarity I grow them for winter blooming. 

The pots are plunged in the ground, in 
a sunny situation, and turned occasionally 
to prevent the plants from rooting through 
into the earth. The plants are well sprayed, 
and given a weekly dose of liquid manure. 
The strong, rank growing shoots are 
nipped off, likewise all the buds. About 
the beginning of Sept they are taken up 
and out of the pots, repotted into larger 
pots with fresh earth, started into growth 
and on the approach of cold weather 
brought inside. They make a fine display 
all winter, and the following spring cut- 
tings are rooted and sold, or the plants are 
entirely disposed cf and “a new lot started. 

If the plants after the one stalk has 
bleomed do not promise well, I transfer 
them to the garden and let them bloom. 
In cur climate, if the geraniums are cut 
back after the first frost and the roots well 
protected with straw or leaves, the plants 
come up in the spring and bloom all the 
season. These make a fine display and are 
excellent for seeding purposes. With pa- 
tience and perseverance it is possible to 
achieve some excellent results, and the 
keen enjoyment of success alone will fully 
repay the trouble. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

11. DrRoprPep VowEeus—Supply the miss- 
ing vowels and tell where the quotation is 
found: 
Bt, sft! wht lght thrgh yndr wndw brks? 
ts th st, nd Jit s th sn. 
rs, fr sn, nd kll th nvs mn, 
Wh sg Irdy sck nd pil wth erf, 
Tht th hr md rt fr mr fr thn sh. 


Government Whitewash—A. R. §&.: 
Whitewash, as used by the government, is 
prepared as follows: Take % bu unslaked 
lime, siake it with boiling water, cover 
during the process, to keep in steam, strain 
the liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to it a peck of salt previously dis- 
solved by soaking in warm water, 3 lbs 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stirred in while hot, % lb Spanish whiting 
and 1 lb clean glue previously dissolved 
by soaking in,cold water and then hang- 
ing over a slow fire in a small pot hung 
in a larger one filled with water. Add 5 
gals hot water to the mixture, stir well and 
let it stand a few days, covered from dirt. 
It should be applied hot, for which purpose 
it can be kept in a kettle or portable fur- 
nace. The east end of the White House at 
Washington is embellished by this brilliant 
whitewash. It is used by the government 
to whitewash lighthouses. A pint of this 
mixture properly applied will cover one 
square yard, and will be almost as service- 
able as paint for wood, brick or stone, and 
is much cheaper than the cheapest paint. 


A Physician of McCook, Neb, is using 
carrier pigeons to carry messages from his 
patients, the object being to save him long 
rides. When he has patrons ill in widely 
separated localities he finds it difficult to 
call on all of them in one day. Under such 
circumstances he leaves with the family 
of each invalid two or three carrier pigeons 
to be released daily with a message as to 
the patient’s condition. These pigeons 
reach home in a few minutes, and much 
time is saved. The doctor at first used but 
a pair of the birds, but of late he has found 
them of such great use that he has pur- 
chased a dozen. His mame is Dr F. &. 
Morris. 








Rye Bread—I saw a request in your 
grand paper for rules to make rye bread. 
Set yeast as for wheat, let rise, take wet- 
ting to make the quantity of bread wanted, 
put all together, add 1 teaspoon salt, rye 
flour to stir with a spoon as stiff as it can 
well be stirred (never knead), put in 
greased tin when very light, bake in mod- 
erate oven. —[Aunt Tibbie. 


A Nice Kind of Pie—Take the juice from 
any canned fruit, the more acid kinds being 
the best, and to 2 cups add 1 cup sugar and 
boil, then add 2 heaping tablespoons flour 
and the yolks of 2 eggs beaten together with 
a little water to moisten the flour at first. 
Cook a little, then when cold put into one 
crust and bake, then frost with the well- 
beaten whites of 2 eggs with 2 tablespoons 
sugar and brown in the oven.—[Jennie M. 
Cooley. 





Work as if you were to live 100 years, 
pray as if you were to die to-morrow.— 
[B. Franklin. 








AYEAR. $75 MONTHLY. 
STRAICHT OUT SALARY. 
Q) SONAFIDE SALARY. 

00 f MORE, NO LESS SALARY 
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$9 90 gentlemen or ladies wanted in each 
state to manage our iness in their own and nearby 
counties, It is mainly office work conducted at home. 


BEAUTIFUL QUILT 
BLOCK DESIGNS. 


Send us the names and addresses of six hard-working 
peomte, and 10 cents for postage, and we will send you 5 
eautiful full-sized Colo Quilt Block Designs, 
all different, 8 to 13 inches square. 

TO THE FIRST PERSON 


From your post-office, who answers this Ad. and sends 





Salary straight $900 a year and ex 
definite, bonaiide, mo no commissfon, — to understand. { 
Six years in 


COMPETENT, | RELIABLE | MANAGERS 


to Aanide our rapidly growing 
Encloss self-addressed stamped , oH 
The Dominion Company, Dept. 4 30. Chicago. DL 





and 10 cents,’as above, we will give, besides the Quilt 
Blocks, a lovely cut table ornament, absolutely free. bn 
make this extremely liberal offer so that we may get the 
names at once to advertise our Celebrated Fly-Shuttle 
Rag Carpet Looms. Address 


THE NEWCOTIFIB LOOri Co., 
504 West Street, - - Davenport, Iowa 











LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, March 25. 

















THE GOOD COOK. 


Escalloped Eggs—Boil 20 minutes, drop 
into cold water, remove the shells, slice, 
season to taste with salt and pepper and 
arrange the slices in a pudding dish in 
alternate lay®rs with bread crumbs. Pour 
over sweet thin cream to moisten thor- 
oughly, add a layer of bread crumbs and 
bake till well browned.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


Welsh Rarebit—One lb American cream 


cheese, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon mus- 
tard, % teaspoon paprica, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup hot cream, 1 tablespoon tarragon,vine- 
gar if desired. Melt the butter, add the 
grated cheese. Stir thoroughly until the 
cheese is melted, then add the seasoning 
(which has been well mixed) and gradu- 
ally the hot cream; stir until the mass is 
the consistency of.a batter. Add the vine- 
gar (if used) and sour toast or crisp crack- 
ers. Garnish with water cress and serve 
immediately. Most important point is the 
constant stirring.—[Edith F. McDermott. 





Reliable Sponge Cake—Six eggs, 3 cups 
powdered white sugar, 4 even cups sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 cup cold 
water, 1 teaspoen soda,1lemon. First, beat 
the eggs two minutes, then add the sugar 
and beat five minutes more; mix well to- 
gether the cream tartar and 2 cups of the 
flour, then add and beat one minute; now 
dissolve the soda in the cup of cold water 
and stir in; having grated the rind of the 
lemon, squeeze in half of the juice only; 
lastly add the remaining 2 cups of flour, 
and beat all one minute. Bake in deep 
pans in a moderate oven.—[Jennie M. Jones. 





Dried Apple Sauce—Cleanse some dried 
apples. Soak them over night. Put sugar 
to them and stew slowly (covered) on the 
back of the stove. Slice in a little lemon 
and over the top, when done, grate a little 
nutmeg if desired. Half apples and half 
apricots make a nice sauce.—[ Klara Kooke, 





A Cheese Variety—Cheese Pudding: One 
pint milk, 2 eggs, 1 pint soft bread crumbs, 
1% cups grated cheese. Put the milk into 
a buttered pudding dish, add the beaten 
eggs, crumbs (seasoned with salt and pep- 
per) and grated cheese (which have been 
mixed) and bake in a moderate oven until 
brown on top. 

Baked Potatoes with Cheese: Remove the 
potatoes from the skin, being careful not to 
break the skin. Mash in a hot bowl, sea- 
son with salt, melted butter and grated 
cheese. Refill the skins, place a piece of 
butter on top of each potato and brown in 
the oven. 

tice and Cheese: Cook rice in boiling 
salted water until tender. Drain and place 
in a baking pan and cover with grated 
cheese... Bake in oven until brown on top. 
[Edith F. McDermott. 





Fish Balls—Ingredients, boiled potatoes; 
freshened, slowly boiled “salt, dry fish;” 
pork gravy in sufficient proportions for 
hash, Peel potatoes -while hot, mash and 
mix with the finely shredded fish and mois- 
ten with the pork, which has been cut into 
fine bits and tried out slowly, crisping the 
slices, Season to taste, adding a boiled, 
chopped onion if that flavoring is liked. 
Mold into balls and. let it stand till next 
day, when brown in moderate oven. Half 
a cup rich, sweet cream is an improvement, 
—— when mashing the potatoes.—[White 
tibbon, 





Cheese Straws—To 1 cup grated cheese 


add salt and pepper to taste, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 3 tablespoons cold water 
and enough flour to make a soft dough. 
Mix with a fork until stiff enough to 
cleave from the _ sides of the bowl. 
Dust a molding board with flour, roll gently 
until as thin as pie crust, cut in strips 4 
inch wide and six inches long, and bake in 
& moderate oven until brown.—[Edith F. 
McDermott. 





Hazelnut Cake—One cup sugar, 1 cup 


milk, 2 tablespoons shortening melted,--1 
Small cup chopped hazelnuts, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, 2% cups flour. Frosting: 
One egg, 10 teaspoons sugar.’ Beat each. 
The nuts may ‘be put in a small bag and 
poundéd. Chopped. raisins’ may be used in- 
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THE MODERN MINOTAUR. 


Both Counsel and Comfort in a 
Friend’s Timely Word 





There is nothing more beautiful in the 
whole range of created things than the girl 
just blossoming into womanhood. Poets 
have exhausted language, and ransacked 
the world for imagery to fittingly sug- 
gest her beauty. Her eyes’ they , have 
named stars, her lips rose buds, her teeth 
pearls; her ears are pink-tinted sea-shells, 
her hair is spun gold, her skin is alabaster, 
her neck is swan-like, her laughter is like 
the bird’s trill or the brook’s summer song, 
her smile is like the glow of dawn on snow- 
capped hills. All this and much more have 
the poets said in an attempt to body forth 
in words the charms of budding woman- 
hood. But their failure is confessed in the 
endless struggle for new words, new tropes 
to mirror back this vision of life’s supreme 
beauty. 





“lr WAS ADVISED BY A KIND FRIEND.” — 
(SEE LETTER OF ISABEL MILLER.) 


What becomes of all that beauty and 
promise? In most cases it is the ephem- 


eral thing of a season. Just as winter 
frosts blast the beauty of the flowers, so 
disease withers the beauty of girlhood. And 
all this loss of beauty may be charged to 
ignorance. Ignorance is the modern Mino- 
taur to whom young girls are fed. If girls 
only knew just what was involved in the 
first change of life, they would never fear 
the second change. If they knew how in- 
timately their physical strength and well- 
being, their mental development, their 
beauty and their happiness were linked to 
the health of the delicate womanlys organs 
and the orderliness of their functions, they 
would guard the local health of these or- 
gans with assiduous care. But they do not 
know, for the most part, and in the very 
hour in which their flower beauty is un« 
folding, the cankerworm disease that shall 
mar the flower and maim the stem on 
which it grows, is beginning its work. 
Just one timely word from some wise, 
elder woman or experienced young woman 
might save all this sacrifice of beauty. 
And that one wise word would be 
WRITE A LETTER 
to Dr R. ¥V. Pieree, chief consulting phy- 
sician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, Buffalo, N YY, In thirty years 
and more of active practice, Dr Pierce, 
aided by his staff of specialists, has treated 
and cured over half a million of women 
suffering from diseases peculiar to their 
sex. Among those cured have been women 
suffering from the worst forms of chronic 
disease caused by self-neglect or by the 
wrong treatment of some local practitioner 
who did not understand either the disease 
or the woman he was treating. Just one 
word sums up Dr Pierce’s reecord—the word 
success! None go away from Dr Pierce 
unhelped, few go away uncured. To come 
down to actual figures, ninety-eight women 
in every hundred treated by Dr Pierce 
are perfectly and permanently cured. As 
an example of the scope of these cures the 
case of Miss Isabel. Miller is interesting: 
“I was so weak I did not have. breath 





stead of nuts. —[Sunbeam. 


“to walk across my room,” writés Miss Isa- 
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HOW GIRLS ARE SACRIFICED ! 


bel Miller, of New Providence,” Calloway 

Co, Ky. ‘“‘My periods occurred too often 
and the hemorrhage would be prolonged 
and the loss of blood very excessive. I 
also had spells which the doctor said were 
fainting fits. I could not tell when they 
were coming on, but they left me very 
weak. My stomach would cramp until I 
could not straighten. This would last for 
several hours, I did not gain strength from 
one monthly period to another; was very 
weak and nervous all the time. My feet 
were swollen and so sore I could not bear 
my weight upon them. ‘Was confined to 
my bed for three months and the doctor 
came to see me nearly every day, but I 
did not get much better. The doctor 
thought at first I had consumption, after 
this he said it was liver disease, and then 
he told me he did not know what was the 
cause of my trouble and told me I would 
never. be any better. I lived in this way 
from sixteen years old to twenty-three, 
when the doctor gave up my case. I could 
not be up half of the time. About three 
weeks after this I was advised by a kind 
friend to try Dr Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, which I did and before I had taken 
two bottles of it I could work all day. I 
took in all six bottles of the Favorite Pre- 
scription and about five vials of Doctor 
Pierce’s Pellets. I used no other medi- 
cine. I have never had a return of this 
trouble since, and never can praise Dr 
Pierce’s medicines enough, for I know they 
saved my life.” 

The case of Miss Miller is also a prac- 
tical illustration of the professional ignor- 
ance which so often condemns woman to 
a life of hopeless misery. She says after 
long and serious treatment “the doctor told 
me he did not know what was the cause 
of my trouble and that I would never be 
any better.” Fortunately she ‘twas advised 
by a kind friend to try Dr Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription’’ and Favorite Prescription 
is prepared by a doctor who can cure dis- 
eases of women because he understands 
the cause of the disease under treatment. 

There need be no hesitation on the part of 
the most delicate minded woman in laying 
her case fully before Doctor Pierce and 
obtaining not only the benefit of his pro- 
fessional counsel but his fatherly advice, 
which by reason of his wide experience and 
phenomenal success is beyond price and yet 
is given absolutely free. There is no in- 
delicate questioning, no offensive examina- 
tion, no unpleasant local treatment, such 
as the local practitioner often deems neces- 
sary. Nothing but a frank and full state- 
ment of the case to be read as privately 
as it is written, and answered as privately 
as it is read. 

Women can rely on Favorite Prescrip- 
tion to cure irregularity, ulceration, in- 
flammation, female weakness and the pain- 
ful and depressing consequences of these 
diseases to both mind and body. 

There is no whisky or alcohol in Favorite 
Prescription. It is strictly a temperance 
medicine, and is absolutely free from opi- 
um, cocaine and every other narcotic. 

Remember that sick and ailing women 
are invited to consult Dr Pierce absolutely 
free of charge or cost. All letters are treat- 
ed as strictly confidential and all answers 
are mailed in perfectly plain envelopes 
without advertising or other printing upon 
them. Address Dr R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N Y. 

FREE TO EVERY WOMAN. 

The Common Sense Medical Adviser by 
Dr R, V. Pierce is sent free on receipt of 
stamps to defray expense of mailing only. 
This great work, containing over 700 illus- 
trations and 1008 pages, is of inestimable 
value to every woman, young and old, 
married or single. It answers the un- 
spoken questions of the heart. It points 
the way to happy wifehood and healthy 
motherhood. It is written in plain English 
for the understanding of all. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps for the volume bound in paper 
or 31 stamps for the book in handsome and 
durable cloth binding. Address Dr R,. V. 
Pierce, Buffejo, N Y. 


Absolutely eared, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Print box MAILED FREE. Address, 


o_o T-£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


oa Putton st.. New Tork. om ab — pelt price, ue 
uy ore writing them for any to ices, 
aD; immense stock rejudvood 8d for trial 














Guaranteed first class. Dealers 3° applied. topeat cat. free, 
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THREE POPULAR STYLES 
{Drawn expressly for our readers.] 


The models here illustrated were noticted jat a recent gathering of fashionables. 
The hat at the left is of rough white straw, trimmed with large, loose bows of pink 


taffeta with two rows of tucking round the edge. 
the silk in color are caught at the left side. 


large soft bow of cream lace. 


The model at the right is of butter-colored straw 
and crown, of fancy straw of the same color. 


Two large crush roses matching 
At the back underneath the crown is a 


with ruches around the brim 


The lar, bow at the front is of pure 


white taffeta edged with fancy black braid. A deep band of black velvet, passing 
around the crown, and two large black wings at the front finish a very stunning hat. 


A popular shape noted at all the shops is the tam-o’-shanter of fancy 


straw. 


This straw may be bought by the yard in any color desirable and is from one-half 


to three-quarters of a yard ‘vide. 


It is very useful in freshening up hats with worn- 


out low crowns, as one can easily adjust a loose tam-o’-shanter crown over the old 


one. 


The model in the center is of fancy ecru straw, 
The bow at the left is of white and blue polka dotted taffeta just loose- 


through it. 
ly knotted, with the ends wired. 


A Gift for a Man, 





This winged wheel, the emblem of the 
League of American Wheelmen, is intend- 





ed for the corner of a pillow which might 
serve as a useful and acceptable gift for 
aman. It is designed expressly for our 


readers. ° 
cc 


Crochet-Trimmed Basket. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





The basket is 9 in high and 17 in in diam- 
eter, and can be made of stout cardboard 
covered with sateen. The inside is lined 
with sateen, any preferred color, and the 
sides and top are covered with crochet, the 
row on top falling to the top of that which 
covers the sides. A pompon made of No 8 
red knitting cotton or scarlet wool is sus- 
pended between each of the scallops of the 
lace. The lace is crocheted of coarse cot- 
ton crochet or macreme cord, ecru or scar- 
let. Chain of twenty-five stitches. 

ist row—Three t c in 4th st of ch, three 


ch, three t c in next three ch, two ch, miss 


with a fine blue line running 


two st, three t c in next three st of ch, 
two ch, miss two st, three t c in next three 


st of ch, three ch, three t ec in next 
three ch. 
2a row—Three ch, three t c, three ch, 


three t c in three ch (which forms a shell), 
three t c in ch two, ch two, miss three t c, 
three t c on ch, three t c, three ch, three 
t c on next ch three, ch two, miss two t c, 
ope tc inte. 

3d row—Three ch, two t c on two ch of 
last row, two ch, miss three t c, sh in sh, 
three ch, miss two t c, three t c on two ch, 
three ch, miss three t c, sh in sh. 

4th row—Three ch, shell in shell, three t 
c on three ch, two ch, miss three t c, three 
t c on three ch, sh in sh, two ch, three tc 
on two ch, two ch, miss three t ec, one tc 
in end t ec. 

5th row—Three ch, two t c in ch,of last 

rcew, two ch, miss three t c,.three t c on 
two ch, two ch, sh in sh, three ch, three 
t c in two ch, three ch, miss three t ec, 
sh in sh. 
*€th row—Three ch, sh in sh, three t c on 
three ch, two ch, miss three t c, three tc 
on three ch, sh in sh, two ch, three t c in 
two ch, two ch, three t c in next ch, two 
ch, one t c int ec. 

ith row—Three ch, two t c on two ch, 
two ch, three t c on next two ch, two ch, 
three t c on two ch, two ch, one t c in sh, 
turn, work back around point, one s c in 
every st, turn work, one s c, one p (made 
of three ch, one s c in Ist st), one s c, one 
p around point to sh, then two t ec, three 
cl, three t c in sh, three ch, three t c in two 
ch, three ch, sh in sh. 

8th row—Three ch, sh in sh, three t c 
on three t c, two ch, three t c in three ch, 
sh in sh, two ch, one t c in one gs c of last 
row, repeat from second row. 

After a sufficient length has been made 
for the top, join the ends, and work on top 
edge one t c, three ch, one t c in three ch, 
one t c, three ch, one t c in next three ch, 
repeat. 

Next row—Two t c separated by one ch 
on each three ch, drawing in the edge to 
fit the top of basket, two more rows of tc 








and ch, until top is nearly covered, finish 
off with bows of scarlet ribbon and pom- 
pons of saine color. 


Spsconsieehacae sich 

Cat’s Head Sofa Pillow—In the uesign 
illustrated last week (Page 635) work the 
background in dark brown, the pupil of 
the eyes in white, the covéePed squares in 
black, the crossed squares in orange and the 
plain squares in yellow.—[B. F. T. 





Hard Sauce—Butter and sugar creamed 
together and flavored with lemon. Some- 
times flavor by putting fruit (as berries) 
into hard sauce. Hard sauce or baked ap- 
ples are good to eat + h rice pudding. 
{Klara Kooke. , 








LOVE-CHARTIIS. 


The love-charm still lingers, the last link 
to the old days of ignorance and supersti- 
tion when charms were believed to be pow- 
erful to cure disease and defeatdeath. Thie 
day of charms is 
gone, although 
some sweet miss 
now and again 
procures a love 
charm, not know- 
ing that the great- 
est love charm of 
allis the beauty 
of perfect health. 
And this 
charm is in 
reach of every 
woman. When 
from the 
drains caused 
by feminine 
disorders, 
girls lose 
the beau- 
ty of form 
and fair. 
ness of 
face which men admire, they may cure the 
trouble and renew atrength and beauty by 
the use of Dr. Pieree’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. It overcomes all the ills peculiar to 
women. It imparts strength to delicate 
organs, stops the drains that sap vitality, 
restores the color to the cheek and round- 
ness to the form. It brings health back 
and health itselfis beauty. It is impossi- 
ble for the face to be fair or the figure 
shapely if there are pains, irregularities, 
displacements, drains, or weakness in the 
organs of womanhood. 

“TI had female weakness very badly,’’ writes 
Mrs. O. S. Adams, of Fargo, Cass Co., N. Dak. 
“T had to bé in bed part of the time. I was 
tired all the time, could not do my housework ; 
had fainting spells, nervous headache, backache 
and pain in m left side, when I would lie down; 
had pains and aches ail over. I commence 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
had not taken two bottles when I was able to be 
around again and to do my work, with no pain. 
Iam now feeling better than for many years.” 

Don’t you want a reliable doctor book? 
> sending 21 one-cent stamps to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., to cover cost of 
mailing only, you will get by return mail 
a free copy of his great book, ‘‘The Peo- 

le’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ 

llustrated. 1008 pages, in paper-covers. 
Cloth bound, g3 stamps. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 
jousness. 


ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,““New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country. 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little @xpense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schools 
in Phiiadelphia. For full particulars, address until June 
5, J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa; froma ous 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co, 

or. 


New 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper 


HAVE YO Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 


Ulcers in Mouth, Hair-Falling? Write COO 

REMEDY CO.. 1900 Masonic Temple, Chicag% 
Ill., for proofs of cures. Capital, $500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free 


—_ 


CASH TO ANY ONE, 


BICYCLE F R E E istributing TY SORPS, ee 


































I trust you. F. Parker, 277 E. Madison St., Chicago, 
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|Current Styles in 
PATTERNS ONLY 4{Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


the patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the.very;latest and newest, design. 
25.to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten.cents postpaid. 
N Full directions, quantity of mate reas ed, and illustration of garment with each pattern. a 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. 
ehildren. 


ive Waist Measure for skirts. 














Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


Givehoth Ago and Breast Meagpre for misses and 
Address all @rders to the Office of This Publication. ¢ 
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7617—Ladies? Shirt Waist. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust. 


166i—Misses’ Draped Waist. 
12, 14, and 16 years. 


‘fe toe 
OS 
4 Me? 









Lower Edge. 
7653—Ladies’ Circular Skirt 


Basque, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust, 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30-inch waist 


IIHR 
RW 









, 
7676—Childs’ Dress with Guimpe Effect. 


7ili—Intants’ Linen Shirt ano Band, 2, 4. and 6 years, 


One size only. 





7680—Ladies’ Jacket with Fly Closing. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch bust. ! 


7315—Boys’ Blouse. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


7441—Girls’ Dress. 
4 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 











7668—Ladies’ Wrapper with Shirt 
Waist Yoke. 


32, 34 96, 88, 40, 42-inch bust, 














VERY SUCCESSFUL farmer who raises 
fruits, vegetables, berries or grain, 
knows by experience the importance 

of having a large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers, Ifthe fertilizer is too low 
in Potash the harvest is sure to be small, 
and of inferior quality. 
Our books tell about the proper fertilizers for all cropa, 
and we will gladly send them /ree to any farmer. 
GERSIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


nuit-srnowe HORSE - HIGH! 


With our DUPLEX AUTO! 
BALL-BEARING ee de 
can make 100 styles, and 50 to 
70 rods a day of the best and 
ws most practical fence on earth. 


We send Machines on trial. 
y4 Were awarded First Premiam and 


Won Machines, Farm and Orna- 
“mental Fence at Omaha = 
position. Plain,Barbed and 


OX Free for theasking. Address 
KITSELMAN at 
Box 218 Ridgeville, Ind. 













WHY 


c: iter as yA Can we Save 
3 


You Money 
Line KRY on a saddle, harness 
or vehicle? 
nc we have no agents. 





Can we really doit? Wesay yes. Oan we prove it —_~ 
cost to you! Wecan. How? We will ship you a harness, sad- 

dle, or ‘vehicle, without you sending a single cent, aud let you look 

A — at your freight house and if you don’t find we have given 

biggest bargain we. ever saw or heard of return the 

4 at —— pense. save St a each vehicle a 

cnge | ron-cla: waren ‘ou against poor 

he fi saith « ca Rng describes the 

largest line ot buggies, eae ay ee eugeten 

and farm wagons, ¢ 
ever shown ir Pat book. Ite! free. Lin for _— 
Smith Co, 55-59 


N. Jefferson St. X 12 Chicago, tl. 











REPAIRING NEATLY DONE 


is an obsolete phrase on the farm where Page 
Fence is pM. = used. It takes care of 
iteelf ‘‘while you wait.’ 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


sho 





WROUCHT IRON PIPE 


Two CENTS Fer Foot. 


Sheriffs’ ani Receivers’ sales. 
ootne. Fi . Plumbing Matestal Hepdwere Clothing, 


HARRIS 





ONE INCH BUAcCKHK 


For Steam, Gas and Water. Good as new. 
Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 


Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
HOME, FARM and FIELD---trom 


SONILLIS 


Boots 4 Shes Fook, Machinery. 


&o., &c., ae, at wv. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co, W- 35th & Iron Sts, 
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VV )} BUGGIES AT \\ 
WHOLESALE. =~ 


SA» Wemanufacture a full line of Buggies, 

Phaetonsa, Surries, 8 ring Wagons 

| and Road Wagons an them to i) 
you direct 


From our Factory 
at Wholesale Pri. 


This saves you all the extra expense of 
double shipment, seaveling — ex- 


pense, middle melt of 
We 1 the Vehicles 


we 
\> Hach is a — of its kind. “Best seas- 
on best pet strlen, 
best eanich of Single best st _ 


Our line 
D 


: ‘eo Single 
AN embraces everything you ~—: wish in [IS 
~ style finish and variety of of meena 
NV, Handsome illustrated catalogue F 





A 






Prices of everything in plain figures. 


ae W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
8S Eighth St. Goshen, Indiana. 


eas 








PIG 


ON THE 


By JoserPH HaRRis. The points of the various English 
ana American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and the 
great advantage of a Regconenares males clearly 

y 


wn. The work is equa — tothe farmer who 


soepe ba but a few pigs, and to the breeder | an extensive 


Nustrated. Cioth, 12mo. Postpaid 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on ‘Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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iii} } CYCLONE 
ho FENCE MACHINE 


Builds 100 RODS of strongest fence a day, 27 to 

60 inches high. 7 to 12 cables. [Easy to Build 
jG and Cheap.] Thousands in use. Fence material 
at wholesale prices. Write for catalog. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH. 
Waukegan, Ill, Cleveland, Ohio 
Toronto,Can. Melbourne, Australia. 
+ oe > A ae soe - + > mi > 
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D> meng ote ed two 
e a 

he most sty ish carriage. 


Prices in 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


Direct from netnt A at Wholesale Pri 
ears. Write at once for new oe i Illustrated 200, 
showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to (/- 
lain figures. T 








per cent. saved. av 


‘estimonials sean “a” 





Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 


4 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Expositio , 
LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 317. Bast Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT! 


! NoSalesman’s Ex 
actory to Farm. 


Save Mone 
goes from 


mses; No Middleman’s Profit. Our entire product 
Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 












‘Excellent for 
aeresning* in 
clover an 
grass seeds. 


t 
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nse Weeder 


an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. 
teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme- 


bed over the plants in the row may gretaaty be 


raised as the plants increase in size. 

this weeder may ne 

pa = - teeth, all 
n 

9 to stand 





It means 
anon longafter the Lyi ofall 
ased. pered 


adjustable to be raised or on lowered. 
ore a or siant to or from plants. 
puiverizes all the top soil an vitis all 
weeder 










djustable Shafte—ft sire, ane Send at once for special circulcrs, &c. 
TAYLOR A. T. cO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS,’ MASS. 


WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep ot 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong. simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog, 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 

















$3.55 






durable. 
the price. 
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on “Approval 





buys this 
all steel 


complete with lever, five 3-inch shovel 

Has great leverage with short oy billing s yo = took, ato = 
14-tooth Lever iessew Galt — 
rete 


have complete lines of Carriages, —soeme Plows, 
arness, nd 
~~ 





Cultivator 


30. 8s = 
returned if not absolutely the for 84.3 tool Pte’ at 


wines, Feed Cutters, other 
at factory prices. 
Send for our large catalo ne, 


and save dealers’ big pro 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 
ba Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


owers, 


ll till hhh i 
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ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advetiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 











THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Ete. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI. 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, ye og 
epitome of this new and promising industry 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the latest ex- 
= in promoting and operating sugar 

ctories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement o: ‘actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and south. 

Size sonny 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 
taken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, "postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























